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THE COLONIAL HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 


Washington, December 12, 1844. 


Sir :—The enclosed papers relate to an interest- 
ing period in the History of Virginia, and have 
not, I believe, heretofore appeared in print. They 
show the time and the manner of Sir William 
Berkeley’s appointment by the Assemby, in 1660; 
his reasons for accepting it; the date of his ap- 
pointment by Charles II.; and the powers confer- 
red upon him and the Council by the Royal Com- 
mission. On these several points Mr. Hening 
had no precise information. (See Statutes at Large, 
vol. I. p. 526, &c.) They also prove the correct- 
ness of Hening’s opinions and the incorrectness 
of the statements of Beverley, Robertson, Chal- 
mers and Grahame, in regard to the election of Sir 
William Berkeley as Governor, and the acknow- 
ledgement and proclamation of Charles II. in Vir- 
ginia, before he was acknowledged or proclaimed 
King in England. 

If these come within the range of your publica- 
tion, they are at your service. 

Respectfully, &c., 
: Peter Force. 
B. B. Minor, Esq., Editor S. L. Messenger. 
The Rt. Honble. Sr. William Berkeley’s Speech 
to the Grand Assembly on their proffer of the 
Government.* Ao. 1659. [1660.} 


Mr. Speaker: 

Wee have all had great and pressing feares of of- 
fending a Supreame power which neither by pre- 
sent possession is soe, nor yet has a publiquely con- 
fessed politique capacity to be a Supreame power. 


*See “an Act for Sir William Berkeley being Gover- 
nor.” Hening, I., 530. 


Vor. XI—1 





I alsoe, Mr. Speaker, have my pressing feares too, 
and am seriously afraid to offend him, who by all 
Englishmen is confessed to be in a natural! politi- 
que capacity of being a Supreame power. Ihave 
bin once already outed by a Supreame power; [ 
doe therefore in the presence of God and you make 
this safe protestation for us all, that if any Su- 
preame settled powert appeares, I will imediately 
lay down my comission, but will live most sub- 
missively obedient to any power God shall set over 
me, as the experience of eight yeares have shewed 
I have done. When this is recorded, and you are 
still in the same mind, I am ready, most thankfully 
and acknowledgingly to serve you ; in which alsoe 
I shall desire to receive the concurrence of the 
Councill. 


His Speech to the Councill. 


GENT: 


If ever any man of my condition had reason to 
have another speake for him, it is I; for your fa- 
vours have bin soe to me, that the words which I 
shall use to returne my thankfullness, I much feare 
will express and-discover my vanitie : for should I 
say they are without example, too quickly would 
pride mix itselfe with the breath that tells them 
soe ; should I say they are beyond my deserts, who 
would not glory to have the concurrent loves of 
soe many worthy men; should I say I would en- 
deavor to deserve them, pride, arrogance, and igno- 
rance too, would sitt most justly on my forehead. 
What, shall I then say ? I must turn my thankfull- 
ness into complaints and tell you, you have made 


Ao. 1659. [1660.] 


tSee “an Act for taking the Power into the Assemblies 
Hening, I., 530. 


hands.” 
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me the generall’ hope of all this Colony, but have 
taken away my owne libertie; you have removed 
the sollicitude of a necessitous family, but have 
made my cares extend to all the families of the 
Country : you have made me to command over all, 
but have imposed on me to be servant to every 
man. But itis to early to expostulate after guifts 
soe litely rec'd. What shall I then say ? I will mix 
my thankfullness and my complaints togeather and 
tell you, you have given me a great Treasure but 
in vaine, except vou helpe me to carry it to a place 
of safetie; you have raised a high expectation of 
me, but you must instruct and prompt me how to 
satisfye it; you have Jayd high honours on me, but 
except you helpe to supporte me under them, they 
will sink me into disgrace. But most Hon’d Gent: 
I will passionately speake this last truth; I doe 
give thanks to God, I doe give thanks to you, and 
pray that this admirable Harmony of consents, 
which you have shewed to be in you all, may be 
ominous and exemplary to our nation, that peace 
may at last returne to our long afflicted, miserable, 
distracted Country : and let every one say, Amen. 


Mr. Speaker, and the rest of my Hon’d Friends 
the Burgesses. 


He that is not transported with soe high honours 
as you have showne me, doth not deserve them; 
and indeed they have bin soe great that they are 
able to make a soberer and modester man then I, 
proud, but I have this allay to qualify that riseing 
passion, to believe that it is rather a mercifull as- 
pect on my former endeavors to serve you than a 
strict intuition and contemplation of my present 
abilities : much more my gratitude suggests to me 
to say to you, But you have too great and press- 
ing cares to be troubled with impertinencies. Yett 
before I come to speake of the present overtures I 
must leave for this antecedent narration, which 
will smoth and enlighten the way to my subse- 
quent apolegie. When I came first into this Coun- 
trie, 1 had the Commicon and Comands of my 
most gracious master King Charles of ever bless- 
ed memory, whoe was soe severe a punisher of all 
negligence and injustice of his ministers, that the 
feare and reverence I had of him made me, (with 
addition of some small portion of pietie, God hath 
blessed mee with,) doe all those things which you 
were pleased to accept of, and to his memorie is 
the praise of them due, and escapes to my owne 
innate weakness. When God’s wrath lay heavie 
on us for the sins of our nation my ever honoured 
Master was put to a violent death, and immediately 
after his Royal] Sonne (whom I beseech God soe 
to bless that he might exceed his admired Father 
in wisdome, pietie and justice,) resigning his judg- 
ment to his Father’s choice, sent me a Commicon 
to governe here under him, which I exercised with 
all faithfullness and humilitie to his commands. 
But the Parliament, after the defeate at Worcester, 





unwilling one they thought faithfull to him should 
remaine in any jurisdiction they could call theires, 
by the instigation of some other intent sent a small 
power to force my submission to them, which find- 
ing me defenceless, was quietly, (God pardon me,) 
effected. But this parliament continued not long 
after this, but another supream power outed them, 
whoe remained not long neither, nor his sonne 
after him. But then were coagulated together 
some of the former Parliament, whoe for a short 
time held the supremacy, but they alsoe were 
quickly outed: and now my intelligence is not 
enough to tell me what incorporate, mixt, or indi- 
viduall power there is : And I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
you think if my voice had been prevalent in most 
of their elections, I would not voluntarily have 
made choice of them for my Supreames. But, Mr. 
Speaker, all this I have said, is onely to make this 
truth apparent to you, that in and under all these 
mutable governments of divers natures and consti- 
tutions, I have lived most resigningly submissive : 
But, Mr. Speaker, it is one dutie to live obedient to 
a government, and another of a very different na- 
ture to Command under it. If you had told me, Mr. 
Speaker, what this Supreame was, or had denoted 
to me the Ensignes by which 1 might know him, 
you had quickly had my assent or negative. But 
indeed I want the Spirit of Prophecy to offitiate to 
me what this Supreame power in time may bee, 
which, for ought I know, is as indefinite as the per- 
sons of booth sexes in England are. Our antient 
histories tell us of many Supreame powers in our 
sence, in the Kingdome of England, under whose 
displeasure and power at once I should never vol- 
untarie put my selfe; you have, Mr. Speaker, with 
great wisdome and providence taken care for my 
obedient prostrating to the Supreame power the au- 
thoritie you would entrust me with, for which I give 
you my humble thanks; for this wisdome of yours 
hath animated my caution of assumeing that bur- 
ben, which is so volatile, slippery, and heavy, that 
I may justly feare it will breake my Limbs in the 
discent of it; if we were in the condition of some 
of our neighbouring Colonyes the difficulties nor 
hazard was not great, for at the worst it was but 
an ill choice, and the honour and authoritie being 
both cumbersome and laborious, it would be most 
willingly resigned. But now, Mr. Speaker, to as- 
sume a power under a Spirituall Supreame power, 
without his assent, may be in the condition we put 
ourselves irresistably. And you know whoe fear- 
ed to have his eares placed in the number of the 
prescribed boasts; wee may think, Mr. Speaker, 
we act innocently and necessarily in many of our 
emergencies, but the power we once acknowledged 
will judge and interprett that innocence a ne- 
cessitie, and then if his information be disad- 
vantagious to us, or his severitie great, in what 
condition are we that the Difference of an inde- 
pendent partie even to extremitie is much more 
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justifiable then the resistance of an acknowledging 
subject for a short time. But, Mr. Speaker, these 
suggestions proceed not from any apprehensions of 
danger, fur I am to old to feare the greatest of them 
deaths, yet an imprudent criminous way to it, I 
shall ever abhor. Show me but an honorable path, 
and if, without the caution of securitie, I walke 
not in it, exclude me forever from your good opin- 
ions. 1 have many more important prevalent rea- 
sons to dissuade me from investing myselfe with 
these honours you lay before mee; those that are 
acquainted with me know them, and to others they 
are not materiall. And now, Mr. Speaker, since 
you have thought me worthy to be nominated for 
your Governour, it will be noe unpardonable bold- 
ness, if I presume to interpose my advice to you, 
which is, that you make choice of one, who hath 
more vigorous quallities to manage and support your 
affaires, and who hath more dexteritie to untie those 
knotts which I can neither unloose nor break 
amongst the Councill ; There are many in your own 
body, which are more than sufficient for it, which 
I dare not name, because it were an injury to give 
to any (soe equally worthie) precedence, though it 
were but in the Catalogue of their names. And 
now, Mr. Speaker, give me leave to return where 
I began, which is, to give the honorable House most 
humble Thanks for their intended munificence to 
me, which J shall the more cheerfully doe ; because 
those are egredients to put an acceptable Eincture 
upon this Apologie; ffor considering my present 
condition (if I had not irrefragable reasons on the 
Eeazines it is proposed to me to dissuade me from 
it,) I should be worthily thought hospital! mad, if I 
would not change povertie for wealth,—contempt 
for honor: But many urgent reasons obstruct the 
way of those desired assents. But it is now time 
to begg pardon for troubling you thus long. 
Your Most Humble and 
Affectionate ffriend and 
Servant 
Wituiam Berketey.* 
From my House March 19th, 1659. [1660.| 


The Councill’s Assent to the Choice of Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley. 


Wee doe unanimously concurr in the Election of 
Sr. William Berkeley to be the present Governour 
of this Colony : 


March 21th, 1559 [1660.] Tuo. Crarsorne. 
Ricu: Bennet Eow: Hitt 
W. Bernarp Tuo. Dewe 
Joun Waker Epw: Carter 
Geo: Reape Tuo. Swann 
Tuo. Petrus Aveustin WarrREN. 

* This appears to be the “ Letter” referred to in the 
following Order of the Assembly :— 

“ Whereas, the honorable Sir William Berkeley desired 
the advice of the late Councell and their concurrence in his 
acceptance of the Government, It is ordered, that he have 
the free liberty of treating with them, and that his Letter and 
their Subscription approving his election be recorded. 

Hening, 1. 544. 








*“ 


His Sacred Majestie his Commission to the Rt. 
hono’ble. Sr. William Berkley Kt. Governour 
and Captain Generall of Virgima. 


Charles the Second by the Grace of God King 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith, &c. To our Trustie and Wel- 
beloved Sir Wm. Berkeley, Knt. and to such other 
person and persons as we, in and by our Instruc- 
tions under our Sign Manuall have named and 
assigned or hereafter shall name and assigne to be 
our Councill of and for our Colony and Plantation 
in Virginia, for the time being, Greeting : Where- 
as we are willing to give all encouragement to that 
Plantation, and minding that our Colony and Peo- 
ple there should be regulated as well in Ecclesias- 
ticall as Temporall Government according to the 
Lawes and Statutes of this our Realme of England 
which wee purpose to have established there, and 
being resolved not to impeach and hinder, but to 
promote and advance the perticular interest of such 
of the Planters there as shall confurme themselves 
as Loyall Subjects, and in all due obedience to our 
Government, and to discourage such as shall be 
found disturbers of the peace and impugners of the 
Government of said Colony, Know ye, therefore, 
that wee for the effecting the premises, and the 
better ordering, Governing, and manageing the 
affairs of the said Colony and Plantation in Vir- 
ginia, and of all the persons now inhabiting, or 
which shall hereafter inhabit there, until we shall 
find some more convenient means, upon mature 
advice, to give more ample directions for the same, 
and reposing assured trust and confidence in the 
understanding, care, fidelitie, experience and cir- 
cumspection of you, the said Sir William Berkeley, 
have nominated and assigned, and by these presents 
doe nominate and assigne, you the said Sir William 
Berkeley, to be the present Governour: And you, 
the said Sir William Berkeley and such other per- 
sons, as wee in and by Instructions under our Signe 
Manuall have named and assigned or shall hereafter 
name and assigne, to be our present Council of and 
for the said Colony and Plantation in Virginia: 
Giveing, and by these presents granting unto you 
and them respectively, full power and authoritie, 
respectively to performe and execute the places, 
powers, and authorities incident to a Governour 
and Councill of Virginia, respectively, and to direct 
and Governe, correct and Punish our Subjects now 
inhabiting or being, or which shall hereafter inhabit 
or be in Virginia, or in Isles, Ports, Havens, Creeks, 
or Territories thereof, either in time of Peace or 
Warr; or to order and direct the affaires touching 
or concerning that Colony or Plantation in those 
fforaigne parts onely; And to execute and per- 
forme all and every other matters and things con- 
cerning that Plantation as fully and amply as any 
Governour and Council] there resident at any time 
within the space of thirty yeares now last past, had 
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or might performe. And because by the discoverie 
of well experienced men the Limmits and Bounds 
of the said Plantation may be augmented and the 
Trade and commerce for the maintenance and en- 
riching of the inhabitants there from time to time 
residing much advanced, Our will and pleasure is, 
and wee doe by these presents give and grant unto 
you the said Sir William Berkeley, and other the 
persons by us nominated and assigned, or hereafter 
to be nominated and assigned of our Councill there 
as aforesaid, or any four and more of you or them, 
whereof the Governour for the time being to be 
allwayes one, full power and authoritie to grant one 
or more Commission or Commissions, or to any our 
subjects addressing themselves unto our said Gov- 
ernour and Councill for the discoverie of the said 
Country and Ports, bounds, limits, and extents 
thereof: And alsoe for the findeing out what trades 
shall be the most necessarie to be undertaken for 
the benefit and advantage of the said Colony and 
Plantation, and the good of the People inhabiting 
or which shall inhabit there, both by Sea and Land : 
And further upon all occasions, as you and they or 
any four or more of you and them, whereof the 
Governour for the time being to be allways one, 
shall think fitt to send out forces for the subduing 
of the Indians and Salvages of the said Country, 
and likewise make warr and peace with them in all 
such cases as may stand with the safetie of the 
said Colony and our Honour, keeping always suffi- 
cient forces for the holding up the places there now 
enjoyed. And if it shall happen you the said Sir 
William Berkeley to dye or in case your urgent 
occasions allowed by four or more of our said 
Councill there shall call you thence at any time, 
then our will and pleasure is, and wee doe hereby 
Give and grant unto the said persons by us soe 
named or to be named of our Councill there for the 
time being or the greater number of them full 
power and authoritie upon the death or in the ab- 
sence of you the said Sir William Berkeley to 
elect, nominate and assigne one of our said Coun- 
cill to be the present Governour for the said Colony 
and Plantation in Virginia, and soe to doe from 
time to time as often as the case shall require. 
And we doe by these presents assigne and appoint 
such persons as by our said Councill or the greater 
number of them, from time to time shall be elected 
and chosen to be the present Governour, and the 
said Governour and the rest of our said Commis- 
sioners by our Instructions named or to be named 
as aforesaid to be our present Councill for the said 
Colony and Plantation for Virginia, giveing and by 
these presents granting unto you and them or the 
greater number of you and them respectively full 
power and authority to execute and performe the 
places, powers, and authorities of a Governour and 
a Councill respectivelie, in manner and forme afore- 
said. Nevertheless, our will and pleasure is that 
you and they and every of you and them from 





time to time proceed as well according to such in- 
structions as are in these presents expressed, and 
alsoe according to such instructions as you or they 
doe now or shall hereafter receive from us, or the 
Lords and others of our Privie Councill here. And 
that you and they our said Governour and Coun- 
cill there for the time being shall be from time to 
time subordinate, subject, and obedient to the Lords, 
Commissioners, and Committees here for our Plan- 
tations for the time being, touching the present 
Government of that Plantation, and according to 
such orders and directions as they from time to 
time shall conceive and sett downe. Provided al- 


wayes, and our express will and pleasure is, And — 


we doe hereby give full power and authoritie unto 
you the said Sir William Berkeley and such other 
person as shall be Governour there for the time 
being, according to the true meaning of these pre- 
sents, and our intentions herein before declared, 
that upon the death or discontinuance of any of 
our Council there, you the said Sir William Berke- 
ley and such other person as shall be Governour 
there, and our Councill there for the time being, or 
the greater part of them shall elect, nominate and 
appoint, such other sufficient, able, and discreet 
person or persons in the roome and place of him 
and them soe dyeing or discontinuing during the 
continuance of this our present commission; And _ 
that you and they shall from time to time returne — 
and certifie the names and qualities of such person 
or persons soe by you and them to be elected, nomi- 
nated and appointed in the place and roome of such 
of our Councill there dyeing or discontinuing as 
aforesaid, unto us, or the Lords and others our 
Commissioners of Plantations here, to the end that 
such person or persons to be by you or them soe 
elected, nominated and appointed in manner as 
aforesaid, may receive allowance or disallowance 
of such their election and choice in the roome and 
place of such of Councill there as shall either dye 
or discontinue, as there shall be cause, or to us or 
our said Commissioners for Plantations here, seeme 
meet: And our further will and pleasure is that you 
the said Sir William Berkeley having first taken 
your oath for the execution of the said place, and 
office of Governour of the said Colony and Plan- 
tation of Virginia, for the well ordering and dispo- 
sing thereof according to Commission issued forth 
for that purpose,* wee doe Give you full power and 
authoritie to administer unto the persons by us 
named or to be named, or to be elected, nominated, 
and appointed, upon death or discontinuance, as 
aforesaid, to be our Councill there, and every of 
them the like oath, upon the Holy Evangelists, as 
you shall have soe first taken as aforesaid, willing 
and requireing you and them to be diligent and at- 


*Francis Morrison, Henry Browne, William Bernard, 
Thomas Pettus, Henry Perry, Edward Hill, Thomas Swann, 
Esqrs. and Thomas Ludwell, Secretary, or any three or 
more of them, were appointed to administer the Oath, 
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tendant in the execution of this our Service and 
Commandement: And alsoe requiring all our love- 
ing Subjects there to be directed and governed by 
you, or the greater number of you and them our 
said Councill in all things according to the true in- 
tention and meaning of these presents. And lastly 
our will and pleasure is, that this our Commission 
shall continue in force untill such time as wee by 
some other writing under our Signett, Privy Seale, or 
Great Seale, of England shall signifye our pleasure 
to the contrary: In Witness whereof Wee have 
caused these our Letters to be made Patents; wit- 
ness ourself at Westminster the one and thirtyet 
day of July, in the twelfth yeare of our Reigne, 
[1660.] | 
= Barker. 
Per Ipsum Regem. 


[Sir William Berkley’s Letter to the King.] 


May it please your Majestie. 


I have received a Commission from your Sacred 
Ma’tie to be Governour of this your Ma’ties Col- 
ony of Virg’a and doe most humbly throw myselfe 
at your Ma’ties ffeet in a dutifull thankfullness to 
your Majestie, that you yett think me worthy of 
your Royall Commands. It is true, may it please 
your most Sacred Majestie that in a fervent desire 
to doe your Majestie all the service I could with 
possibility arrive to, I did something which if mis- 
represented to your Majestie, may cause your Ma- 
jestie to think me guiltie of a weekness I should 
ever abhor myself for; But it was noe more, may it 
please your Majestie, than to leape over the fold to 
save your Majesties flock, when your Majesties 
enemies of that fold had barred up the lawfull en- 
trance into it, and enclosed the Wolves of Scisme 
and rebellion ready to devour all within it. Nor 
did I adventure on this, without the advice and im- 
pulsion of your Majesties best Subjects in these 
parts, (whom I believe more timely inspired with 
the same spirit, your Majesties other Subjects after 
were,) threatened me with the omission of that duty 
which I owed to your Majestie, if I neglected my 
utmost endeavours of preserving all your Majesties 
then perishing Loyall Subjects in this country ; I 
have thousand witnesses of this, beside the Awful 
Reverence I ever had of your Sacred Majestie, 
which would never suffer me to support myself by 
an untruth, who would rather begg your Majesties 
pardon for any mistaken endeavors to doe your 
Majestie Service—then justifye myselfe in the 
wrong, interpreting the best way to it. But this 
relation IT only make your Majestie, which because 
God is my witness (as farr as Iam able to know 
my own heart) I always in all conditions had more 
feare of your Majesties ffrownes then the Swords 
or Tortures of your Enemies. God of Heaven 





turne those years of affliction your Majestie has 


suffered for and by your Subjects to ages of happi- 
ness: Soe for ever prayes 


Your Majesties most Humble 
most Dutifull Loyal & Obedient 
Subject, Servant and Creature 


WituiamM Bergey. 
March 18, 1660, [1661.] 


From your Majesties 
Colony in Virginia. 





MY CHILDHOOD HOURS. 
BY THE STRANGER. 


My childhood hours, my childhood hours, 
Bright pastime early fled, 

Entwined with youth’s dew-spangled flowers 
Now leafless, dewless, dead ! 


Oh! could my tears recall your bloom 
And woo ye back once more 

From the sear Autumn and the tomb, 
The willing tide would flow. 


To be once more what I have been; 
To tread where I have trod, 

And look, unconscious of a sin, 
In boyhood up to God :— 


To feel that buoyancy of heart 
The yonthfal only know, 

Free from the cankering, madaing smart, 
Age garners up with woe :— 


To bend before the holy shrine— 
With those I loved to kneel, 
While o’er the spirit peace divine 

And heavenly zephyrs steal :-— 


To dream the dream of early years, 
To dream and wake no more, 
Till o’er this dreary land of tears 
I look from Love’s bright shore : 


To be—but all has pass’d away, 
Such thoughts are worse than vain, 

Life’s early beam, its morning ray 
Can ne’er return again. 


Yet must I mourn for hours by-gone, 
When led by a fleeting joy 

I wandered o’er the hills of morn, 
With hope—a happy boy. 


Sad memory will backward glide— 
Gleaning the distant past, 

And o’er time’s fast receding tide 
The gems of childhood cast. 


But ah! it grieves my heart to see 
Its treasures borne away 

By the dark surge eternity 

Rolls o’er each closing day. 
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Childhood, dear childhood! in thy name 
Is writ the bliss of time— 

Thy loves were constant, still the same, 
Pure as thine own pure clime. 


Now friends are false and breathing lies, 
Their hearts are cold and dead ; 

And through their sordid earth-bound eyes 
A soulless glare is shed. 


The requiem o’er a universe 
Of cloudless love and light, 

The woful workings of a curse 
That burns to scathe and blight,— 


The scintillations of a heart, 

That deemed earth's joys were pure, 
Waking and writhing ’neath a smart 

It must for aye endure :— 


These have been mine, and these are mine, 
Dim light and darksome shade 

That now, with buried bliss, entwine 
The grave false hope hath made. 


I sorrow for the morn of life— 
The love its brightness wore, 
Ere yet with bitterness made rife 

I left its orient shore. 


And if I weep, is it a shame ? 
F’’en let the heart’s flood flow ; 
Its waters bathe a cheerless name 

And wear a living wo. 


In the long vista of dark years 
Perhaps the sunlight sleeps, 

That shall exhale these early tears 
And give the bliss it keeps. 


It is a hope, a lure at best, 
But still the heart will cling 

To ashes for a beam of rest, 
A balm for suffering. 


My childhood hours, your loss I mourn! 
Bright pastime early fled, 

From thee and sweet existence torn, 
How aches my heart and head! 

Baltimore, Md. 





THE RISING MOON. 


Hail beauteous orb! bright Queen of the night, 
Who even o’er darkness shedst a mellowing light! 
All pale with emotion like a beautiful bride, 

Just risen, thou com’st from the depths of the tide— 


Thou com’st ut the soft tranquil hour of E’en 

When the bright god of day no longer is seen ; 

When the Morning Star wearied has retired to rest 

And the lone Star of Evening keeps watch o’er the bles’d. 





NaTuRE’s Gems, oR AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR 
NATIVE HAUNTS. By Emma C. Empury. With 20 
plates of plants carefully colored after nature, and land- 
scape views of their localities from drawings on the 
spot, by E. Whitfield. New York, D. Appleton, & Co. 
Philadelphia, G. S. Appleton. 1845. 


We noticed this beautiful annual some months ago, as 
we had the pleasure of seeing it before completed and could 
speak of its promise; but its examination since finished 
has afforded higher gratification than we ever expected. 
The binding is beautiful, being of cream-colored morocco, 
embellished with flowers, birds, plants and vines, all rich- 
ly gilt. The letter-press is very good, and the matter 
much superior to that of the annuals we have seen for the 
year. The stories are well-written, pointed and just long 
enough. Those by the editor, Mrs. Embury, bear the im- 
press of Nature’s sweet influences on the heart of the 
gifted authoress. She has evidently lingered often in the 
deep shades of the wild wood, watching bird and flower, 
and filling her soul with the mystic and thrilling voices of 
Nature heard in wind and stream. She has been assisted 
by Tuckerman, Hoffman and others, but most of the volume 
is from her own pen. The designs are well executed and 
pleasing, being drawings of some wild flowey in its native 
home, which is a landscape view of some spot famed 
either for beauty or sublimity in nature. They embrace 
several of our most beautiful scenes, such as Passaic Falls 
and views on the Hudson and Juniata, &c. The coloring 
might and doubtless will be improved in the future Gems 
Mrs. Embury promises. We have derived great pleasure 
from the volume, and we trust some daughter of the South 
will follow tais example of her Northern sister, and we 
shall have the gorgeous and splendid flowers of our own 
bright portion of this fair garden of America thus fitly rep- 
resented. The South is proverbially the land of flowers, 
and almost all hearts teem with thrilling associations, con- 
nected with many flowers of our clime. We have selected 
as a specimen of the book, The Elfin Exile, by the editor, 
astory which is beautifully associated with the subject of 
the work. The choice was difficult, as many are almost 
equal in originality and execution. 

This annual, so appropriate for a Christmas or New 
Year’s present, may be found at Nash & Woodhouse’s, 
Richmond. 


THE ELFIN EXILE. 


(Fairy Flax; Passaic Falls, N. J.) 


*Tis but a fancy, born ’mid woodland dells, 
Nurtured within the sound of tinkling brooks, 
And fed from flowery chalices with dew 
Perfumed and honey sweet. 


You say we have no fairies in America—it is 
true the race are not found here, but did you never 
hear the story of the gentle Mimosa? Let us sit 
down on this mossy old root, and while the brook 
tinkles pleasantly at our feet I will tell you what 
befel the Elfin Exile. 

The fairy Mimosa was one of the sweetest and 
tenderest of creatures; not beautiful, if bloom and 
radiance are essential to beauty, but so gentle, so 
full of kindly affections, so exquisitely sensitive to 
all tender and good impulses that her face beamed 
with a loveliness far better than mere beauty. 
Simple in all her tastes, she never decked herself 
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in the gay colors which her sisters often assumed. 
A vesture of dark green, bound to her slender waist 
by a girdle of silver thread drawn from the web 
which the wood-spider weaves beneath the moon- 
light, was her usual garb; but the sinless purity of 
her nature was her chief ornament, while she was 
always decked with the ever-changing but ever 
precious gems of good and kindly thoughts. Though 
one of the most sensitive of the fairy tribe, she had 
yet guarded her heart from elfin love. A vague 
terror took possession of her when she looked upon 
the affection of others, and with trembling haste 
she closed her sympathies, even as a flower shuts 
its petals from the fervid sunbeam. 

Now the fairies, though a gentle, are also a most 
freakish race, and Titania, their queen, the love- 
liest and the noblest, is also the chiefest in elvish 
whim. Long before the time when she quarrelled 
with her petulant lord for the little Indian change- 
ling, (the story is told in the veritable pages of one 
William Shakspeare,) she had troubled his repose 
by a jealousy, which, sooth to say, was not always 
causeless. King Oberon, like most other mon- 
archs, loved sometimes to lay aside hisdew-gemmed 
crown and rest his head upon a lowly pillow. The 
stately beauty of his regal bride did not always 
suffice for the happiness of a spirit which shared 
some of the weaknesses of that humanity to which 
it was linked by invisible bonds. 

One midsummer night, the fairies had met to cele- 
brate an elfin marriage, and gaily was the dance 
kept up in the charmed ring, while sweetly did the 


harebells chime their soft music to the tiny feet of 


the merry troop. 

Oberon, wearied with the gayety, withdrew from 
the midst of the joyous fays, and as he wandered 
listlessly away, he espied Mimosa half hidden be- 
neath the shadow of a cowslip leaf. 

Believing herself safe from the eyes of her gay 
companions, she had loosed the clasps of her dark 
robe, and the rich, soft moonlight fell full upon her 
upturned brow, while it seemed to nestle tenderly 


upon her half-veiled bosom. Oberon was in one of 


those moods of idlesse which always leave the 
heart or the senses dangerously free. He gazed 
upon the loveliness of the half sad, half dreaming 
fairy, until a sweet bewilderment took possession 
of him, and with a sudden impulse he glided like a 
ray of light to the feet of Mimosa. Starting from 
her reverie, and hastily folding her robe around her 
shrinking form, the fairy sprang from her graceful 
repose, but she escaped not until Oberon had tasted 
the sweets of a kiss stolen from unsullied lips. 

It happened, most unluckily, that a cross, gnarled- 
looking old fairy, who had never, in her whole life, 
been pretty enough to tempt a lover, or good enough 
to win one, had, just at that moment, peered out 
from her covert in the poisonous foxglove’s bell. 
Her keen eyes beheld the whole affair, and with 
the speed of malice, she had flown to the queen with 


the tale. ‘Titania was in a particularly ungracious 
mood, for one of the stateliest of the fays, whom 
she would fain have kept at her feet until he had 
won some favor, flew off at the precise moment when 
she had decided that it would not be inconsistent 
with propriety to allow him to kiss herhand. Un- 
der such circumstances the tale of Oberon’s mis- 
conduct was received with double indignation. 
The elfin monarch obtained timely notice of the 
gathering storm from his faithful Pack, and spread- 
ing his winglets on the night-breeze he was soon 
beyond the reach of conjugal anger. The gentle 
Mimosa, conscious of her innocence, but outraged 
and degraded by the insolence of the king, appeared 
with downcast eyes before her enraged mistress. 
All the gossips of the fairy court gathered round 
her to witness her disgrace, and they who would 
have given their crowns to win one kiss from their 
monarch, now turned up their eyes in holy horror, 
and fluttered their wings with virtuous indignation. 

The end of the matter was, that Mimosa was 
tried and convicted of /ése majesté ; but the queen, 
who now affected magnanimity, commuted the 
punishment of banishment into imprisonment for 
three moons in the green leaf of a primrose which 
the skill of the mason caterpillar soon converted 
into a prison house. 

It may be that Titania would have relented when 
she recovered from her fit of ill-humor, but unhap- 
pily, she was deprived of the opportunity of show- 
ing mercy by a strange freak of human affection. 
There was a certain young and lovely lady, who had 
wedded the object of her heart’s best love, and 
now forsaking parents and friends and country, she 
was about to embark on the broad sea, to find a 
new home in the wilds of America. But with that 
caprice of human will, which, while it makes great 
sacrifices, yet pines over small wants, she who 
had willingly resigned all the blessings of kindred, 
now sought to bear with her to a strange land some 
blossoms from the soil which her infant feet had 
trod. A sister’s care, therefore, sought out a clump 
of English primroses, and placing them, together 
with the earth to which they clung, in a garden 
vase, she enclosed them beneath a crystal canopy, 
to protect them from the blighting sea-breeze, until 
they should reach the land of promise. Strange to 
say, out of all the vast field of flowers that makes 
England a garden, the girl, unconsciously, selected 
those in which Mimosa was immured. 

Enclosed inher narrow cell, with the light coming 
dimly to her eyes through the green walls of her 
prison-house, Mimosa was weeping over her un- 
merited punishment, when suddenly she felt the 
earth convulsed around her. ‘The slender limbs of 
the plant swayed as if a mighty tempest had burst 
upon them, and the timid fairy swung at the mercy 
of the blast, without power to discover the cause of 
this unwonted disquiet. Every fibre of her tender 
frame felt the vibration of this sudden disruption of 
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deeply-rooted attachments, and though unconscious 
of the fate that awaited her, Mimosa trembled 
with vague fear. 

A long and weary tossing on the restless sea 
now ensued. But of this, Mimosa knew nothing; 
for, imprisoned in her dungeon, which was now in 
total darkness, since the plant had been shut up in 
a close and ill-lighted cabin, she could see nothing 
of the terrors that surrounded her. But she thirsted 
for the fresh dew of the morning, she pined for the 
honey that lies hidden in the perfumed chalice of 
the flower, and she grew wild with longing for the 
pure air and bright sunshine. Still her gentle in- 
fluences were not unfelt, for the plant, as if con- 
scious of her presence, grew and thrived as luxu- 
riantly as if it still bloomed on its mossy bank, and 
the sweet lady who loved it for the sake of her 
native land, rejoiced in its vigorous life. 

Weeks passed on; the long voyage was ended 
and the term of Mimosa’s imprisonment at length 
was fulfilled. One evening she felt the gradual 
unclosing of the leaf which had been her cell, and 
beneath the broad light of a clear winter’s moon, 
Mimosa suddenly found herself once more at liberty. 
But how strange was the scene into which she emer- 
ged! Instead of the fairy dell and charmed ring, upon 
which she had last looked, she now found herself 
in a large but close apartment where books and 
music, needle-work and flowers were gathered to- 
gether by feminine taste. A bright fire blazed in 
the ample hearth, and as Mimosa peered out of the 
casement which admitted the frosty moonlight, she 
perceived that a mantle of snow covered the green 
earth. Forlorn and disconsolate the poor fairy felt 
as if she had gained little by exchanging a narrow 
cell for a wider and more desolate prison. So she 
returned to her primrose leaf and crept once more 
into its covert with a sensation of utter despair. 

But the cheerful tenderness of the gentle crea- 
ture soon found a ministry with which to solace 
her weary hours. The vase of English flowers 
had been placed amid many rich and rare exotics 
which graced the lady's chamber, and Mimosa soon 
discovered that the delicate strangers were pining 
in the close atmosphere. ‘To freshen their droop- 
ing hearts by her sweet breath, to revive their 
fading blossoms by her dewy touch, and to give 
them back the glory of their summer prime by her 
kindly influences became now her duty and delight. 
Thus did the Elfin Exile pass the long and dreary 
winter, until the genial airs of spring had unlocked 
the frozen earth and given liberty to the imprisoned 
flowers, which now revelled in the light and dew of 
Heaven. 

It was on a moonlit evening in early spring, that 
Mimosa ventured to leave her narrow home to learn 
something of the strange land in which she now 
found herself. The spot in which she had been set 
down, was a lovely domain on the banks of the 
noble Hudson, which sweeps proudly and majesti- 
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cally through a country of unrivalled beauty. But 
Mimosa had been accustomed to sheltered dells 
and little cozy retreats; to green glades and tiny, 
thread-like streams. The lofty highlands, the 
dense forest, the broad and rushing river, all com- 
bined to form a scene of sublime grandeur which 
overpowered and disheartened her. It needed 
little wisdom to discover that there could be no 
fairy dells in these mighty forests. The spirits of 
this mountain land, if such there were, must be, 
she thought, of a sterner and hardier race than the 
gentle spirits of Albion’s green isle. 

In the course of many after wanderings around 
her solitary home, Mimosa found one sweet spot 
which, save that it was lone and unpeopled, was 
even lovelier than the fairy haunts of her own dear 
land. From a narrow ravine at the top of a lofty 
cliff, rushed a full, deep stream, which, breaking 
over the up-piled rocks, flashed and sparkled into 
an oval basin, that seemed hollowed by the hand 
of nature to be the mirror and the bath of beauty. 
Large trees bordered and shut in this beautiful glen, 
while flowering shrubs of every variety interlaced 
their branches. A narrow strip of green sward 
edged the clear but shallow lakelet, whose waters 
found their way out in a narrow thread-like rivulet, 
winding far off amid the brush-wood, until lost in 
the distant Hudson. Beautiful indeed was the 
spot,—beautiful is it even now; for while men 
have left their footprints on every rock, and have 
levied tribute from every tributary of that noblest 
of rivers, the “Indian Fall” is still as lovely in 
its simple and sublime loneliness, as when none 
but the red hunter had climbed its steep sides to 
bathe his heated brow in its crystal waters. 

To this sweet spot Mimosa unconsciously di- 
rected her flight on a calm, still evening in the glad 
summer time. Entranced with delight when she 
found herself amid so much beauty, the pale and 
drooping fairy folded her gossamer wings, and, 
gliding, like a ray of moonlight amid the dark fo- 
liage, at length threw herself upon a bed of soft 
velvet moss, which had felt the freshness of the 
waterfall until its hue was like the emerald, and 
its touch like the lip of beauty. Suddenly there 
arose upon the still air, a faint, sweet music, like 
the chime of the fairy harebell, only clearer and 
more distinct, more wildly sweet. The heart of 
Mimosa thrilled with delight; it was the elfin sig- 
nal; some gentle spirit was near, and the lonely 
fairy felt anew hope spring up inher bosom. Anon 
the strain was repeated from the other side; then 
it resounded from beneath her feet; and as she 
looked down, she perceived the delicate blossoms 
of the blue harebell, swinging gently in the breeze, 
and giving out their melodious chimes. Delighted 
to find that which reminded her so sweetly of home, 
she raised her eyes in rapture, when they encount- 
ered a figure which rivetted their gaze. 

Standing on the quivering branch of a Kalmia, 
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with his tiny form half hidden by the clustering 
blossoms, and his little brown face peering curiously 
down upon her, was a creature evidently of elfin 
race, but of some strange nation and tribe. His 
swarthy skin, his glittering black eyes, and the 
straight raven locks which hung down to his slen- 
der waist, were unlike any thing Mimosa had ever 
seen, while his moccasined feet, his mantle of sil- 
very down, his crown of feathery scarlet blossoms, 
and the bow and arrows, which he bore in his hand, 
excited her utmost wonder. ‘Timid, yet half re- 
joiced, she drew her green robe closely around her, 
and gazed half in expectancy, half in fear, upon 
the stranger. It was the gentle Manitto of Flow- 
ers, and with strange delight did the red spirit gaze 
upon the pale fair beauty of the elfin exile, as with 
golden tresses glistening in the moonlight, and blue 
eyes swimming in tender tears, she lay on the 
mossy turf, looking upward towards him. 





There is a language which all can understand, a 
tone of sympathy which appeals to all; an instant 
recognition of kindred which is felt even by human 
nature amid all its bonds; and oh! how much 
more keenly in the sweet intercourse of spirit-life. 
Heretofore the Manitto had been content to reign 
and rule alone. He had breathed the fragrance of 
flowers and fed his sense of beauty upon their love- 
liness, but he had never known the power nor the 
need of sympathy. Nowa sudden and delicious 
thrill pervaded his delicate frame. He leapt from 
his high eminence, and, with the bewitching ten- 
derness of a loftier and bolder nature, he wooed the 
gentle fairy to trustfulness and happiness. 


Mimosa had shrunk from the feeble and freakish 
love of her own people; she had shut up her heart 
from the influence of the mystic passion ; but the 
bold bearing, the proud tenderness, the gentle, yet 
lofty courtesy of the woodland spirit, won her ad- 
miring affection. Alone, and exiled from the sweet, 
but enervating influences of fairy frolics, she learn- 
ed the high, free pleasures of forest life. Ere the 
moon had waned, Mimosa had learned the happiness 
of loving; and the delicate English fairy became 
the bride of the Indian Manitto of flowers. 

No longer pining after her distant home, she yet 
delighted to exhibit some of its beauties to her lover, 
and many a wild flower until then unknown in our 
forest glades, did her sweet breath call into life to 
adorn the enchanted glen, where the pair had found 
their home. 

“And is this the reason why so many English 
wild flowers are found in our woodlands, while the 
richest and most gorgeous of our wild flowers re- 
fuse to spring spontaneous in the fair garden of Al- 
bion’s lovely isle ?” 

“‘Precisely—the wild flowers which the fairy 
strewed in her lover’s pathway, though changed by 
atmosphere and soil, are yet of the same race as 
those of her own fairy land.” 
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‘And where is now the Manitto and his fairy 
bride ?” 

““Wend your way to the setting sun—whither 
the red men are fast retiring before the hurrying 
footsteps of the pale faces. Where dwells the In- 
dian hunter in the fastnesses of inaccessible wilds— 
where the wide prairie spreads its ocean of flowers 
unrifled by the bee, whose busy hum is so sure 
a herald of civilization, that it is known among the 
Indians as the ‘ white man’s fly, —where the deer 
and the buffalo roam amid forests unprofaned by the 
axe of the settler,—where the dweller in cities has 
never come with his poisonous ‘ fire water,’ and his 
ill-taught creed,—there may still be found the abode 
of the Elfin Exile, and her dusky Lord.” 





LOVE SKETCHES. 


He loved, for oh! what heart could look, 
Untouched, upon her grace, 

Or turn from the enchanting charm 

Of that bewildering face ? 


And she possessed the power of thought, 
The gazer’s mind to fill, 

And winning words, most soft and low, 
Would haunt his memory still. 


He doubted not the son! within 
Was worthy of its shrine— 

O! Love! what ray will ever break 
The blindness that is thine ? 


Tt was a clear, tranquil afternoon, and the sun, 
now nearly down, threw a rich golden tinge over 
the ocean that languidly rolled its small, restless 
waves upon the smooth beach near the frequented 
watering place of The scene and hour were 
beautiful, and fraught with that mystical repose 
which summons hopes to the happy, and brings back 
long hidden memories to the hearts that are sad. 
It was a spot for musing, for who can stand beside 
that mysterious, tumultuous waste, that vast wil- 
derness of waters, so fearful even in its treacherous 
and troubled sleep, that world of which we know 
nothing, though our steps are on its very threshold, 
yet feel within the stirring of no solemn thought ? 
The frivolities of fashion may be around, and the 
reflections which arise may be indulged in silence, 
but we pity the few who can gaze with indifference 
upon this mighty revelation of Omnipotence, or 
listen unmoved to the perpetual voice with which 
the sea speaks to heaven. Many griefs have ye 
to answer for, oh! wild, unweary waves! for ye 
hold, far down within your unfathomed bosom, the 
buried love of thousands; ye have fearfully trified 
with the dearest of human expectations ; ye have 
recklessly broken, in an instant, the treasured ties 
that had strengthened and endured for years. The 
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gold which lies uselessly glittering in your depths, 
would redeem mankind from half its misery, would 
banish want from its dim and hideous haunts, and 
dissipate the darkness of poverty from the earth : 
but ye have no relentings, and your cruelly hoarded 
wealth will never be seen by mortal eye, save in 
the brief agony of its desperate and closing glance. 
And ye have grasped far dearer things, treasures 
the world’s accumulated riches could not replace : 
ye have divided those who had no separate life, 
and who had prayed and trusted to be together in 
death. Ye have taken from the lover the one be- 
loved face which “ made his star-light,” from the 
wife the cherished affection of her youth, from the 
pale widowed mother her only son. There aré 
eyes now growing dim with watching through 
tears for those whose footsteps may tread the earth 
no more, and whose melancholy destiny, ye alone 
could reveal. Yet ye roll triumphantly on, unal- 
tered and exulting still ; ye are traceless, and Time 
passeth over ye without one record of his pathway. 
As ye were in the times of old, your days of inno- 
cence, when the Holy One bade ye be still, and 
the Apostle walked upon your billows, such are ye 
yet, oh! sleepless and terrible waters! Heaven 
help those, who, forsaking home and kindred, wend 
their perilous way across the deep blue sea! 

Such musings as these were in the minds of two 
promenaders, a lady and gentleman, who were the 
last of many groups that had been enjoying a ramble 
alongthe shore. They walked very slowly, for the 
lady, though young, was an invalid, and the brother 
and sister, for such they were, had but recently tra- 
versed that vast ocean on their return from seeking 
in far lands, the health their own denied. They 
lingered now, watching the fretting of the billows 
in their ceaseless motion, and listening to the gur- 
gle with which they at last broke mournfully, as if 
with reluctance, upon the pebbles. They paused 
to give one more parting look at their favorite and 
familiar view, and then, warned by the departing 
daylight, slowly wended their way homeward. 

Charles and Amy Lynton were wealthy, and had 
been orphans for several years. There had hence 
sprung up between them more than a common ten- 
derness—that deep, abiding affection which knits 
those together who have very few to love them. 
Theirs was the beautiful time of life when nature 
whispers with innumerable voices, all sweet and 
hopeful and gladsome to the ear, when not one 
pleasant illusion has been dispelled, nor one gay 
hope turned into memory. It is a bewitching era, 
and after times may bring more reasonable enjoy- 
ments, and better consolations, but it seems to me 
a sad thing to grow old, to dwell no longer upon 
expectations to be realized, but to be ever turning 
backward to anticipations never fulfilled. Youth! 
Morning! Spring! holy are ye, and full of radiant 
promise, yet passing away before we have felt half 
your value, or improved half your opportunities. 





Amy was a sensitive and gentle girl, not beauti- 
ful, perhaps scarcely pretty, but possessing that 
winning grace of manner which bears the hue of 
the heart, and covers a multitude of defects. She 
had fine literary taste, a strange sort of quiet en- 
thusiasm, and a strong reverence for the pure and 
lovely and heroic—not such as we find commemo- 
rated in the glowing chronicles of romance, but 
the pure and lovely about our daily paths, the he- 
roism silently exerted by many a troubled, but un- 
recorded experience. She was one full of affec- 
tionate sympathy, and a close, though placid ob- 
server. Many a grieving heart had blest her for 
gentle words kindly spoken, and unobtrusive acts 
of friendly interest. Her most powerful feeling 
was devotion to her brother, a sentiment of blended 
love and reverence. And well he deserved the 
tenderness his sister entertained so earnestly, for 
Charles Lynton was nocommon man. Gifted with 
talents which had won him preéminence among his 
college companions, and since obtained him dis- 
tinction whenever they were exercised ; indepen- 
dent, ambitious, and tempted by the flattery which 
ever follows the footsteps of the fortunate, he was 
endued with an innate strength of purpose, no 
temptation could pervert or profane. He had early 
attained that conviction men usually learn so late— 
the knowledge of his own responsibilities ; and he 
turned, with a proud consciousness of right, from 
ordinary allurements, and devoted thought and 
feeling to the culture and elevation of his loftier 
nature. He had grown philosophic unconsciously 
and prematurely, and his peculiar isolation and 
freedom from household ties and distractions, had 
developed his self-resources, and taught him to 
look within for happiness and above for comfort. 
He was a student in the best sense of the term, a 
resolute, reflecting, persevering thinker, and in 
many respects his opinions and conduct were wide- 
ly at variance with those of his ordinary associates, 
His manners were tranquil, but frank and prepos- 
sessing; he was not reserved, for he was above 
feeling suspicion, and had no thought himself to 
conceal. He rarely spoke of the graver subjects 
which formed at once his pleasures and his hopes, 
but those contemplations had rendered him more 
interesting by teaching the wisdom of conciliation, 
and the importance of the influence it bestows. 
With his talents too, there was perfect freedom 
from vanity and quick susceptibility of all that was 
good in others ; and perhaps the loveliest trait in a 
character that claimed so much that was admira- 
ble, was his undeviating charity for the failings of 
those around him. With him it was an abiding 
characteristic, not a transitory impulse, and it im- 
parted to his bearing a charm whose graceful and 
unaffected cordiality few could resist. Yet Lyn- 
ton, reasonable, thoughtful as he was, had his vis- 
ions which no sage reflections could dissipate, no 
philosophy altogether satisfy—ah! when did the 
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mind ever realize the ideals whose perfect loveli- 
ness and final fulfilment live within the heart? 

It was on such a being, intellectual, high-princi- 
pled, and of stern integrity, that the fascination of 
Clara Vernon's attractions arose in their bewilder- 
ing loveliness, to him, the fairest of all realities, a 
something brighter than his brightest dreams. They 
had met accidentally at and reéstablished an 
acquaintance of long standing, but which had been 
for several years interrupted by the Lyntons’ pro- 
tracted residence abroad. It was atime and place 
for love to awake—the sweet summer-time, the 
place where pleasure was made a science. O! 
these watering places! they are the local habita- 
tion of many an affaire du coeur which, under 
soberer influences, had never sprung to light. And 
how can youth resist, when lulled into listless secu- 
rity, surrounded by the loveliness of nature in its 
gay holiday garb, and by beauty in all its captiva- 
ting and dazzling witchery? Have a care, ye 
thoughtless frequenters of pleasure parties, ye 
romantic ramblers by the sea shore! these gay ex- 
peditions are treacherous things, and. have called 
forth words and looks that never fade away from 
the memory. Who cannot recall impressions left 
indelibly by such scenes, and remember at least a 
few of those days, sunny spots to gaze on, which 
shine out still from the past? Ah! many such come 
back to me as I write, bringing with them a thou- 
sand old thouglits and fancies, and gleaming the 
greenest places in a life, which, heaven be thanked ! 
has been clouded by few sorrows. One day, the 
clearest, the happiest, the best recollected of them 
all, is as vivid to me now as if its mirthful enjoy- 
ment had been but yesterday. I recall its peals of 
laughter, its privileged flirtations, its poetical rhap- 
sodies, and with them, the low tones of the voice 
that first taught me to believe in the existence of 
perfect sympathy uponearth. Never, in this world, 
will the merry circle of that day again assemble ; 
far scattered are its members, though few years 
have gone since we thus laughed together, and one, 
the fairest, the gayest of them all, in her maiden 
beauty, sleepeth tranquilly now. Well! well! my 
soul grows sad: “is not the past all shadow?” I 
mast turn from pleasures that vanished even as a 
tale that is told, pleasures whose history is a sigh, 
to trace your love, oh! dreamers, who are but en- 
tering on the silent land, through which we wan- 
der to wisdom—and grief? 

It was of Clara Vernon the brother and sister 
were conversing as they walked slowly onward on 
that summer evening; of her beauty, her graceful- 
ness, her rare mental accomplishments. It was a 
pleasant theme to Lynton, and yet Amy praised less 
warmly and her approval was less readily granted 
than was customary with her when dwelling on the 
- virtues of her brother’s favorites. Perhaps with 
the penetration which earnest affection not unfre- 
quently bestows, she questioned the correspondence 








of the moral qualifications beneath, with these un- 
deniable external attractions, and well she knew 
that without such harmony, none could deserve, nor 
long retain Lynton’s regard. It may be too—for 
there is a selfishness even in love—that she half 
dreaded the entrance of another and an absorbing 
tenderness, into a heart that for many years had 
been wholly hers,—it is so sweet, reason as we 
may, to claim al/ of another's fondest devotion. It 
was not strange that Amy wished the intruder, who 
might share her treasure, to be in all things deserv- 
ing such a portion, and that she scanned Clara’s 
disposition with eager scrutiny. And yet she had 
no definite proofs to offer in confirmation of her 
vague doubts, for Clara was indeed gifted, and 
acted well and thoroughly the high toned and 
generous part calculated to obtain the commenda- 
tion of judges so fastidious. Why she did so, was 
probably scarcely known to herself, except that she 
had a vain satisfaction in eliciting the admiration of 
all who approached within the circle of her influ- 
ence. Amy almost regretted having mentioned her 
idle suspicions to her brother, so unfounded did they 
seem when openly discussed, but women are usually 
quick-sighted as to the defects of their own sex: 
perhaps because they are less easily blinded by 
outward brilliancy, and have not so much of that 
warm, palliating susceptibility which turns from the 
faults of the lovely one to “look in her face and 
forget them all.” 

Lynton spoke of Clara’s fascination, her polished 
grace, so unerring, yet apparently so natural, and 
her cultivated taste, so independent in its decisions, 
yet withal so delicately refined and womanly. He 
candidly confessed his admiration, and, lover-like, 
went on te paint how he had often pictured a home 
made happy and sanctified by such a being; one 
whose mind could adorn the common scenes of life 
and yet sympathize with its loftier aims, its noble 
and elevating purposes. Long and earnestly they 
dwelt upon the future, for their hopes, like their 
present, had no divided interest. Moralists are 
fond of underrating the worth of the external attrac- 
tions of beauty, but who can deny their serious 
value and importance when we see daily instances 
of their shaping out whole destinies, of their win- 
ning the approbation and finally commanding the 
love of the most fastidious and most gifted? Clara 
well knew the moral excellencies of the heart she 
had touched, and though feeling a woman’s pride in 
such a conquest, she would have been better satisfied 
if Lynton had possessed, with all his worldly advan- 
tages, a little more worldliness of thought and am- 
bition. She could not but approve his views and 
acknowledge the loftiness of his character, for all 
this harmonized with what was the original tone of 
her own nature; but it was not agreeable to her to 
be forced to reverence another, and there was an 
irrepressible tinge of constraint blending with her 
involuntary approbation. She saw, “for quickly 
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comes such knowledge,” that he appreciated her 
talents and was aware of her intellectual superiority, 
and she dreaded that the same penetration should 
discover also her defects and her sad deficiency in 
all that gives womanhood its touching humility, and 
humanity its loveliest reliance. But now, she 
feared without cause ; the good are easily deceived, 
and doubt is seldom an abiding intruder into hearts, 
which, in the reflected light of their own virtues, 
hope and believe all things to be pure and holy. 

The weeks that had elapsed since Herbert’s de- 
parture had brought no amendment of feeling to 
Clara; with all her seeming gayety she had yet no 
peace within, and she was in truth a dejected and 
disappointed woman. Ah! if we took half the 
pains to attain tranquillity which we waste in af- 
fecting it, what a blessed light would spring up 
amid the world’s darkness, making our lives radiant 
and ourselves, in very truth, but a “ little lower than 
the angels !” 

The moon had risen gloriously into the blue sky, 
and the eye that looked up met no shadow hetween 
its gaze and heaven. It was a night whose pres- 
ence was like a dream of poetry, entrancing, rap- 
turous and yet bewildering. Many a rhapsody hast 
thou listened to in thy silent pilgrimage, oh! fair 
and lonely moon, that now lookest down so serenely, 
silvering the paper upon which these idle lines are 
traced, for thou bringest the poet inspiration, and 
the lover eloquence. Thou lightest up the world 
of romance, and the spirits of all lovely dreams 
glide forth at thy shining. Thou watchest over all 
that humanity knows of joy or grief, yet no change 
is upon thee. The glance of hope beholds thee in 
unaltered beauty, and the despairing gaze of wretch- 
edness becomes calm and peaceful as it learns, 
when turned to thee, that there is nothing but bright- 
ness in heaven. There are eyes that love me 
raised to thee now, pale wanderer! oh! wilt thou 
give them thoughts of me as they gaze, for I have 
loved thee long and well and I would fain win from 
thee this sweet sign, that I have not worshipped so 
fervently in vain! 

The brother and sister on reaching the hotel 
which formed their temporary home at found 
its various inmates scattered in groups beside the 
open windows, enjoying the clear beauty of the 
night. By a casement, looking out upon a small 
balcony, were seated Clara, her sister, and a lady 
several years older than themselves, but possessing, 
in a rare degree, the placid loveliness which the 
middle of life inherits from a fair and well-spent 
youth. Lynton and his companion approached this 
party, and the latter smilingly inquired what sub- 
ject occupied the grave discussion of the trio. 

‘“‘ Nothing very serious,” replied Clara, “ though 
we were conversing so earnestly. We began by 
employing our tender mercies in criticising the light 
literature of the day, and as you entered, were speak- 
ing of the several unwritten romances ‘ stranger 








than fiction,’ which we all experience or observe 
in our every day life. We have been compas- 
sionate judges to night, however, for there is a 
softening influence in this exquisite light, which 
must touch even the hard hearts of critics.” 

“] fear there are some it could not reach,” re- 
turned Lynton, “ though, after all, severe criticism, 
with its injustice and cruelty, is seldom the result 
of actual malice. It is such an easy thing for a 
quick perception to detect errors and inconsisten- 
cies, that it seldom pauses to think of the conse- 
quences of its decrees, or the wrong it inflicts by 
expressing them too harshly. It only learns its 
power and responsibility, when it has crushed and 
ruined a spirit, struggling already, perhaps, with a 
thousand obstacles, and which one comforting word 
of praise would have healed and restored to health- 
ful action. Indiseriminate approval, in literature 
as in all things, has its evils, but they are not half 
so fatal as those resulting from indiscriminate cen- 
sure, and it would at least speak better for our own 
natures, if we were as ready to commend as we 
are eager to blame. But you were talking of the 
romance of daily life; were you its heroine ?” 

“ No,” was Clara’s answer, “the beautiful epi- 
sode in my experience is yet to come,” and even 
then her heart whispered that for her it could never 
come again. Lynton saw only her soft smile, as 
he drew his seat closer to hers, and they continued 
their conversation with deeper interest and in a 
lower tone. 

“Where are your thoughts?” asked Bertha 
gently, as with sad and abstracted manner the lady 
beside her was contemplating the unclouded heav- 
ens, “ our idle conversation has made you too sor- 
rowful.” 

** No, you are mistaken,” replied the lady, in a 
low voice, as she returned the kind pressure of the 
small hand, which had sympathizingly stolen into 
her own, “it is not possible you know to recall a 
care that is never for a moment forgotten. I was 
thinking over some of the early scenes of my own 
life, and as you spoke, my reflections were with one 
I love and whose path now leads him far away 
from mine.” 

Perhaps Bertha remembered one she too loved, 
and from whom distance divided her, for she sighed 
slightly as she said, *‘separation is indeed a wretched 
thing, but to me it loses half its evil, if we feel 
sure the thoughts of the absent are with us still.” 

“That may console and compensate lovers,” 
replied the lady, “ but such an assurance has no com- 
fort for an affection like mine, which has watched 
over its object for many anxious years and feels 
more than even a sister’s care and tenderness. I 
have lost the faculty to hope as firmly as I love, 
and it is a grievous lot to live on, and see, one after 
another, the ties breaking from around our life. I 
feel more than usually depressed this evening, be- 
cause I have again been disappointed in receiving 
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an anxiously expected letter. Arthur has spoiled me 
by writing heretofore so punctually, and I must learn 
to bear delay more patiently.” 

Alas! Edith! the tears are springing, despite thy 
meekness and resignation, to the soft, sad eyes that 
may look no more on the one thy spirit so tenderly 
yearns for! 


Jane Tay.tor WortTHINGTON. 





TO TWILIGHT. 


Pale Memory’s favor’d child thou art, 
And many dreams are thine, 

With thine existence, all the past 
Returning seems to twine. 


Thou bringest to the souls bereaved, 
The look and tone they miss ; 

Thou callest from another world 
The best beloved of this. 


Thou comest like a veiled nun 
With footstep sad and low, 

Thou summonest the solemn prayer 
From heart and lip to flow. 


Thou givest to fantastic things 
A real shape and hue, 

And thou can’st, like a poet’s dream, 
Idealize the true. 


O! if thy coming thus recalls 
The past upon our sight, 

How must the guilty shrink from thee, 
Thou sad and solemn light ! 


How must the hard and hopeless heart 
Thy mystic power repel t 

What fearful fantasies must fill 
The convict’s haunted cell ? 


How must his young and better days 
Upon his visions dawn, 

How bitterly that ruined soul 
Must mourn its brightness gone ! 


O! often at thy thoughtful hour 
Beside the happy hearth, 

My busy fancy flies to these, 
The lost ones of the earth. 


A voice amid their solitude 
Is sounding ever more— 
God help them in that loneliness 
So fearful to endure! 


JANE TAYLOE WORTHINGTON. 





DORA, 


OR 
THE SPIRIT OF LAKE GEORGE, 
BY LIEUT. W. D. PORTER, U. 8. N. 
CHAPTER I. 


On the margin of Lake George, in the year 17—, 
stood a very small but neat looking cot, which had 
been for the last twenty years, and was still, the 
habitation of one Abel Moore. Its dimensions 
seemed hardly large enough for the accommoda- 
tion of the five smiling faces which regularly as- 
sembled at his board; but separate apartments 
were not in those days, as now, considered indis- 
pensable. One corner of old Abel’s room being 
portioned off for little Dora by a red calico curtain, 
and the four boys occupying the small loft together, 
the arrangements seemed perfectly satisfactory to 
all. 

One more room there was, and that served the 
double purpose of dining-room and parlor, and not 
unfrequently that of kitchen also, for whenever 
the wind blew in a certain direction, it caused the 
soot to fall in such quantities down the chimney of 
a little outhouse, which had lately been dignified 
by the name of kitchen, (owing to the addition of said 
chimney and a large brick bake-oven,) that dame 
Ellin found it impossible to perform her culinary 
duties, without great risk of not only spoiling the 
anticipated meal, but of ruining her eye-sight like- 
wise. 

But this little dining-room, parlor and kitchen 
was, nevertheless, as neat as two little fairy hands 
could make it. ‘The prettiest flowers were always 
gathered for Dora by cousin Edward, or one of her 
brothers, and her hand placed them in small vases 
filled with pure water and with them adorned the 
little window of the apartment. 

There was a small village situated near the head 
of the Lake, which cousin Edward visited daily 
for instruction. This youth, while yet an infant, 
was bequeathed to the care of Abel, by a dying 
and beloved sister ; with a small patrimony and a 
request that he might receive the benefit of it in 
the way of a good education ; “ for,” said the poor 
mother whilst addressing her brother for the last 
time, “ that will be the best purpose to which it 
can be appropriated. An enlightened mind not 
even time can wrest from him, and it must remain 
a bright and everlasting memento of his mother’s 
love, and may enable him to advance his fortune 
more certainly than the possession of an inconside- 
rable sum without education. From ignorance of 
its value, the little he has would but too probably 
pass through his inexperienced hands in a few brief 
months, nay weeks, and leave him destitute, with- 
out one resource, thrown dependent upon you, or 
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possibly strangers for the means of subsistence— 
But oh! above all my dear brother, give him this,” 
she continued, placing a small bible in Abel’s 
hands, “as soon as he is able to read :—a dear com- 
panion has it been to me. It revealed to me the 
blessed truths which it contains, and has been my 
only consolation since—since—during my last sad 
days. Keep him with you as much as possible 
during his childhood, or at least near you until his 
increased studies make a removal necessary for the 
accomplishment of my wishes, and oh! I again 
entreat you to endeavor to instil into his infant 
mind moral and religious principles, that they may 
‘grow with his growth and strengthen with his 
strength.’ Keep from him, if possible, the know- 
ledge of his father’s baseness! and then—and then— 
Yes it is his fate! He must then go into the world 
to gain a—a—name and a subsistence, and surely 
if the prayers of the believing are heard, he will 
be guarded from temptation and shielded from 
vice.” 

The last words of his beloved sister touched 
deeply the heart of Abel Moore. She was a half 
sister, by a second marriage of his father. After 
the death of her parents, (which occurred ere she 
had attained her tenth year,) she had constantly 
resided with a distant connexion of her mother’s, 
whose circumstances were almost affluent and who 
becoming warmly attached to her gentle protegée, 
bestowed upon her a good education ; thus at once 
fitting her for a station in society which she could 
not expect to attain. She attracted the attention 
of one whose intellectual qualifications and fair 
exterior, won her admiration, and whose attention, 
alas! too soon succeeded in winning the innocent 
affections of her gentle heart. 

But now came the opposition from his wealthy 
and aristocratic family, which his imagination pic- 
tured in glowing colors and which he was too sure 
of meeting should his wishes be made known to 
them, and then there wasa feeling in his own heart 
which rejected the idea of an union with one, how- 
ever lovely and worthy, who could not claim as a 
birthright the privilege of moving in that sphere 
the right to which he had been taught to consider 
the first of earthly blessings. But could he not 
place her there and would she not shine forth one 
of its brightest ornamentst True, but how could 
he stand the flash of his father’s proud eye—the 
cold curl of his sister’s lip? Should he fly? It 
was impossible! In one short month after, he 
sought and received the hand of the confiding 
Laura. 

There was a tremor in his voice as he pronoun- 
ced the marriage vows, and Laura felt that his lips 
were cold as a marble statue. Her own were 
blanched by their chilly pressure, and a tear trem- 
bled on her eye lid; but an assuring smile from her 
lover soon chased it away. 

Days, weeks and months glided by and yet Laura 
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had never been presented to his family by her ado- 
ring husband. A suspicion of the true cause never 
for a moment entered her innocent mind, and his 
trivial excuses for the delay were at once accepted 
without further inquiry. 

‘* We are so happy here, (he would often say,) 
in our quiet retreat, I almost wish this sweet calm 
should never be broken. The noise and bustle of 
a gay city will be irksome indeed after such de- 
lightful repose ;” and Laura’s young heart was 
filled with happiness. But, alas! it was doomed 
to be too soon blighted. One beautiful evening as 
Laura beheld her husband coming towards the 
house and flew to meet him, she observed an ex- 
cessive agitation in his looks. Her heart sank 
within her as she inquired the cause. 

“T must leave you,” said he. ‘“ Laura, my fa- 
ther is dying! and I must go to him instantly !” 

“Oh, yes!” said she eagerly, “‘we must fly to 
him instantly—this moment.” 

“You! you! no—no!—’tis impossible; what! 
to hasten his death? Madman that I was,” con- 
tinued he, but observing the wondering looks and 
pale cheeks of Laura, he suddenly approached and 
embraced her, calling her by all the endearing ap- 
pellations which the warmest affection could sug- 
gest; tenderly assured her of his speedy return, 
when he promised to explain all which now appear- 
ed strange in his conduct; kissed her pale cheek 
again and again and departed, Laura knew not 
whither. 

Months after, when Laura awoke from her long 
delirium, a sealed letter was placed in her hands by 
her weeping friend, who entreated her to permit 
her first to peruse its contents. She did not die 
when the blow fell—she did not even weep, but 
sat the mute image of despair. The horrible truth 
was revealed. She was no longer a wife—nay— 
she never had been one! and he—he the deceiver, 
had voluntarily fled from the influence of his inno- 
cent victim. She could not doubt it, for she read 
the words again and again. ‘The ceremony was 
but mockery ! will you not detest the villain, Laura, 
who has thrown a blight upon your maiden purity 
and blasted your happiness everlastingly? you 
will—you must!” From this time she sank slowly 
and gradually. There was yet one strong link to 
bind her to the earth, and one only. The kind 
friend who had always loved and cherished her, 
died suddenly, but there was still the one strong tie 
which binds the heart of the mother even to her 
unborn infant. She lived just long enough to smile 
upon her boy and bless him, after bequeathing to 
him the legacy which had been provided for her- 
self by her adopted parent. 

Retiring with his little charge to the wee cot 
which he had for the last six or seven years occu- 
pied as a lone bachelor, Abel in fitting himself for 
the performance of his sister’s dying request thought 
it a wise plan to procure an assistant, and notwith- 
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standing his many scars and a lame leg, (obtained 
at Yorktown, Virginia, in 1781 at the surrender of 
Cornwallis to the American and French troops,) 
he soon found a young wife who was nothing loth 
to assist him in rearing his beautiful little charge, 
and in due time he became the father of two fine 
boys and a little cherub girl; but alas the amiable 
mother dies in giving her birth. As they grew up 
the boys regarded their cousin as one of themselves, 
showing him more respect in consideration of his 
being the eldest and of his great learning, for he 
was now enabled to read not only in the good book 
which was his mother’s last gift, but in many others. 
What excited their admiration still more, he could 
draw charming pictures and puzzles on his slate, 
besides writing small hand very legibly. For all 
these accomplishments and more than all else, the 
kindness and gentleness with which he guided her 
tiny hand in tracing figures like those which had so 
delighted her, Dora loved cousin Edward quite as 
well—nay a little better if possible than brother 
Joshua or George Washington La Fayette. This 
she would not by any means have said in word, lest 
she should offend them, but truly unsophisticated 
she unconsciously evinced it in her every action. 
Her little heart was as merry as a cricket when 
evening came and with it “dear Edward.” Her 
pretty brown ldcks, which clung in soft rings around 
her Hebe face, were combed as smooth as possible, 
and her little brown linen apron, if soiled, cun- 
ningly turned or replaced by a clean one. Swift 
as thought would she fly to meet him as soon as his 
form became visible at the turning of the path. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was a still and beautiful summerevening. On 
the brow of a high hill a stranger paused and gazed 
with silent rapture on one of natures fairest scenes. 
Far down in a long valley he beheld the placid 
waters of Lake George winding playfully and laving 
the many bright isles that repose in mimic gran- 
deur on its crystal bosom. The view was bounded 
by lofty mountains which were clothed with the 
deepest verdure—a few small huts were scattered 
along the edge of the lake and seemed, in the ma- 
jestic and beautiful scene which surrounded them, 
scarce large enough for the habitation of fairies. 

The eye of the stranger lingered delighted over 
this magic scene of mountain and valley, forest and 
stream, or enraptured followed the devious wind- 
ings of the lake below. 

“ Shall I cross your palm?” said a voice whose 
harsh tones startled the stranger. He turned and 
beheld with surprise the figure of a woman sitting 
on the stump of a decayed pine. 

“Who are you?” he demanded in some aston- 
ishment, “and what do you desire *” 

“Let me look into your palm and I will tell you 
your fate,” said the same harsh voice again. 








“Pshaw woman! interrupt me not with your 
fooleries. This is not the land of wandering gyp- 
sies—pray reserve your trick for some more fitting 
object, but here,” and he threw something towards 
her. 

‘“Man—man!” said the figure, rising and ap- 
proaching him, “ I asked not for your silver, but the 
spell is upon me. I must read you your fate. Do 
not deny me—if you do, may the - 

The stranger laughed in derision, but extending 
his hand said, “ Tell me my object in coming 
hither.” 

“To seek for what you can never find,” replied 
the woman, “ happiness, or rather forgetfulness— 
but conscience can never sleep. Ha, villain, canst 
thou remember thy acts and expect to find peace on 
this earth? There are your false oaths, and there 
lies your victim in the clay-cold shroud.” 

“‘ Begone,” said the stranger springing from her 
side—“t Begone! or by the ——.” 

** May your own curses light on you!” shrieked 
the hag. 

“‘Chelsie—Chelsie!” said the voice of one ap- 
proaching, “ who are you cursing now! for shame— 
for shame, wicked weman!” 

“And who are ye who come to cry shame to old 
Chelsie? ye fool, ye idiot! go home, Ned Moore; 
go home, ye idiot, and guard the jewel of your 
soul—for I tell ye danger is near! The foul fiend 
has whispered me! Begone and—beware!” and 
raising her crutch, with a menacing look towards 
the youth, she hobbled away, shrieking, in a shrill 
voice, ** beware—beware—beware !” 

Gracefully approaching the stranger, Edward 
informed him, (for he appeared agitated,) that not- 
withstanding her blasphemies and menaces she was 
perfectly harmless. ‘She pretends,” he continued, 
smiling, ‘to have a knowledge of future events as 
well as the past and present, and many of the igno- 
rant and credulous believe she has the power even 
to read one’s thoughts.” 

The stranger laughed heartily at this and his own 
momentary trepidation, then requested his new 
acquaintance to give him the favor of his company, 
or direct him to the village from which the beauty 
of the surrounding scenery had prompted him to 
make this little excursion. Edward accompanied 
him some distance, but excused himself from going 
farther, saying he feared his prolonged absence 
would cause some uneasiness in his little family, as 
it was long past the hour he was always expected 
and usually reached home. “Pray accept my 
thanks, together with this trifle, my lad,” said the 
stranger as they were about to separate. 

The youth stepped back, and his cheek flushed 
to burning red, while he replied in a tone of morti- 
fication, ‘‘ excuse me, sir; you owe me no thanks, 
I would have done the same for any other person, 
and although I would not walk one step out of my 
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way for your silver, I would willingly walk many 
more to oblige you or any fellow being.” 

“Well! for the first time in my life,” said the 
stranger, gazing in the direction which the boy 
had taken—“ for the first time in my life I have at 
length seen this potent charm fail in its effect. A 
strange youth that!” 

In a few moments he was again seated in the 
little Inn with a delightful repast of berries and 
cream before him. As Edward approached the 
garden gate, Dora came bounding to meet him. 
“Oh! cousin, why did you stay so late—I began 
to fear old Chelsie Grayton had spirited you away, 
for she has been here bidding me beware of danger, 
which, she says, I am threatened with. Oh! she 
frightened me so !” 

‘Why do you mind her, Dora, when you know 
she is always talking in this strain?” said Edward, 
kissing her bright cheek. Thus reassured, Chelsie 
Grayton and her wild prophecies were soon forgot- 
ten and Dora was presently employed in chasing 
the fire flies and with them fancifully decking her 
little person. The next day was Saturday and the 
joyous laugh of many youthful voices rang melo- 
diously among the rocks where Dora at length 
found a hiding place secure from discovery, while 
her brother and Edward-were in eager pursuit of 
her, and ever and anon her little curly head was 
obtruded from her snug retreat and she called to 
them whenever they approached in the direction of 
her hiding place, saying, ‘‘ cold, cold as ice!” The 
boys now warned her to appear as they had given 
up the play and had decided on going chesnut 
gathering. ‘‘ Now I propose Dora shall give each 
of us a kiss,” said Edward, smoothing back her 
disshevelled locks and playfully patting her cheek, 
‘to compensate for such a trial of our patience in 
seeking so long for her—don’t you think so boys— 
ha?” 

“ Pshaw,” returned Joshua, “ what foolishness! 
run, Dora, and coax Ellen for your bonnet; make 
haste, for we must be away at once.” 

** Oh, she had better go into the house and remain 
with Ellen,” said George Washington La Fayette. 
Meanwhile the little beauty stood eyeing her ungal- 
lant brother with an expression of puerile dignity, 
while tears of mortification filled her laughing 
eyes. “I don’t wish for any of your kisses at all, 
Mr. Joshua,” said the little lady, (her anger at last 
finding utterance,) “and I do not wish to go with 
you, Mr. George—-no I don’t and I do not love 
either of you half so much as I do cousin Edward, 
there now!” The sight of her tears had wrought 
repentance in the hearts of her brothers, (who really 
loved her,) and their warm assurances of regret, 
together with Edward’s entreaties, soon restored 
her good humor and her short-lived resentment was 
scarcely remembered the next moment. 

The bonnet was now speedily sought for, and old 
Ellen being found more amiably disposed than 
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usual it was soon in the hands of its delighted 
owner. “ Let’s call round by old Judy Springles 
and take Sammy with us,” said Joshua, “and if 
Dick Turner sees Dora with us you know he'll 
go too.” 

“Then you may be sure I will not move another 
step towards Judy Springles,” said the little lady, 
turning short around, “ for I’ll go back first, I de- 
clare !” 

“Then you are cross enough I’m sure,” said 
George, “ for you know he is your sweetheart and 
wanted to kiss you the other day. You know he 
did now, so you can’t deny it.” Edward’s dark eye 
flashed and a cloud gathered o’er his brow, but he 
spoke not a word. 

“Well,” said Dora with a provoking smile, ‘ do 
you think he will ever try to kiss me again?” 

“No! that I don’t,” retorted the brother, “ for 
you were so rude I had a mind to tell father.” 

“You have no right,” interrupted Edward, “to 
trouble your father with such trifles, or to interfere 
with matters which concern Dora alone. I think 
the rudeness was on his side and she was very 
right to repulse him.” ‘The boys, however, in the 
meanwhile, were following in the direction taken 
by Dora and soon found themselves within a short 
distance of the well-known clump of chesnut trees. 
‘‘ Yonder are the very boys we have been talking 
about,” exclaimed our little party in a breath, “ and 
they know us,” saidGeorge. ‘“ Don't you see that 
one up the tree? he is looking at..... there! he 
has jumped down now,” “and they are coming to 
meet us,” said Joshua, and onwards the two latter 
gaily bounded towards them. Dora’s little check 
bonnet had fallen back from her face, though still 
confined under the chin by the strings, while her 
dark tresses floated freely in the breeze, giving a 
wild luxuriance to her beauty from which she ap- 
peared the finest model for a little wood nymph 
that could have been conceived. 

“T am glad to see you, Dora,” said a robust 
looking, chubby faced lad approaching our little hero- 
ine and presenting her with alittle bouquet. “ Pray 
take them,” said he, “I pulled them on purpose 
for you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Richard,” said Dora coolly 
and glancing carelessly at the beautiful nosegay, 
“but I don’t want them.” 

** Do take them,” said the boy eagerly. 

“I don’t want your flowers, Richard! so don’t 
ask me any more if you please,” said Dora, walk- 
ing away. 

* But you must have them,” said the boy follow- 
ing her steps. 

“‘ She shall not be forced to receive them against 
her will,” said Edward, “‘so don’t offer them 
again.” 

“But I will!” returned the imperturbable Richard. 
* Do, pretty Dora, take them.” 

Edward now quickly seized the bouquet, and 
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throwing it upon the ground trampled its beauties 
beneath his feet. ‘The scene was here interrupted 
by the sudden appearance of a stranger among 
them, in whom Edward soon recognized the hand- 
some person whom he had guided to the village 
the preceding night. 

“T am sorry to meet you and this young gentle- 
man under such unfavorable appearances, after 
having formed such a prepossession in your favor 
from the adventure of yesterday,” said the latter 
addressing Edward ; then gazing with surprise and 
admiration on Dora, who had sunk with fear, (on 
beholding Edward’s strange and unusual display of 
temper,) on a pine log near, continued—* You have 
sadly frightened your lovely little companion !” 

“‘T must indeed regret my violence,” said Ed- 
ward, bowing gracefully and instinctively, “ since 
I have thereby forfeited a predilection in my favor 
and been the cause of alarm to Dora; but it was 
my eagerness to free her from further annoyance 
from yonder lad’s impertinence in pressing on her 
acceptance what she had repeatedly rejected, which 
alone prompted and will I hope excuse the act. 
“Forgive cousin Edward for frightening you so, 
Dora,” said he as he raised her light form.from its 
resting place. She did not reply, but though a 
tear still trembled on her long dark lash, she smiled 
a sweet assurance of her pardon. In the mean- 
while, Richard and his party, startled by the ap- 
pearance of the stranger, moved homeward, leav- 
ing the new comers in quiet possession of the ches- 
nut trees, not however without a few whispers of 
revenge, &c. 

“T was deceived,” said the stranger extending 
his hand to Edward; “I see how it is now—the 
little lady is not inclined to favor her admirer and 
you, as her brother, thought proper to resent his 
importunity.” 

“‘ He is not my brother,” interrupted Dora, “ but 
I love him as well as those who are,” pointing to- 
wards the trees where Joshua and George were 
eagerly filling their baskets, seemingly unconscious 
that a little sister was near for whom a portion of 
their spoils should be reserved, although, in reality, 
they intended to share them generously with her. 
A meaning smile played o’er the handsome features 
of the stranger while he directed a glance of arch 
meaning towards Edward, who, coloring deeply, 
said, ‘* Dora knows no difference between her own 
and her adopted brother—indeed, there should be 
none, we have been all reared together and by the 
same hand.”’ 

The stranger still lingered near, watching 
the motions of the youthful group. He seem- 
ed much taken with Dora, with her innocent 
beauty and simplicity ; but ever and anon, as his 
eye rested upon her, he sighed deeply. “There 
is something about this child,” ejaculated he men- 
tally, “‘ which reminds me of a lovely vision which 
once shone across my path—strange I did not ob- 
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serve the resemblance at first. Heavens! ‘tis her 
very breathing image !” 

Nothing could have been more graceful than 
the position just then unconsciously chosen by 
the little maiden. One hand held the corner of 
her apron, while the fair arm to which it belong- 
ed extended the muslin to receive the nuts which 
Edward playfully showered down. Her bonnet 
was thrown aside and a little wicker basket occu- 
pied its place and was gracefully balanced by its 
pretty owner, while her long dark curls now clung 
around her neck, now wound themselves amidst the 
fibres of the basket and mingled with its contents. 


CHAPTER III. 


Evening found old Abel's little family resting 
quietly on the green sward before his cottage door ; 
and seated familiarly among them the stranger gen- 
tleman, enjoying a repast of berries and cream 
presented by the prettiest hand and with the sweet- 
est smile in the world. The stranger gazed around 
in ecstasy, exclaiming internally, “ surely, of all 
earth’s chosen spots Nature has selected this to 
bestow her richest gifts upon!” His meditations 
were here interrupted by the sound of a female 
voice, low and sweet, chanting the following : 


“ There—oh ! there is that snow-white brow ; 
His dark locks lightly wave, 

Like shadows upon moonlit snow. 
Cold—cold—cold in the grave! 

Alas! did leave thee in sadness 

To weep on thy bridal day ? 

Say, pretty Juliet, say. 

Back—back—back from its dreary pall, 

In vain thou would’st her spirit call.” 


All started and listened to the silver tones of the 
songstress. ‘Tis only poor Julia,” said Dora, in 
reply to a look of eager inquiry from the stranger. 

“Tis only poor Julia!” repeated the maniac now 
advancing into the light of the bright moonbeams. 
“Yes, yes, tis only poor Julie—but you should 
have seen Juliet Tracey! and her voice, oh! how 
sweet. He went over into the sea and left her, 
oh! so long ago—poor, poor, Julie! and they told 
her—but no matter—she died! But I'll sing you 
the song she used to sing when he had gone—but 
he never eame back!” she continued in a voice so 
plaintive, it touched every heart. She sighed audi- 
bly and then began her wild strain. 


“Thou’rt borne from thy love, dear, 
Across the dark, dark sea— 

Close, close to thy beating heart wear 
The pledge I gave to thee. 


“They tell me memory is a pleasant thing !— 
but ’tis that which drives me mad! good evening— 
good evening!” suddenly raising her eye and ex- 
tending her arms to that beautiful orb whose rays 
of silvery radiance were thrown around. Then, 
in a quick voice she resumed her song. 
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Ah! could 1 ask a happier home 
Than the deep sea with thee to roam. 
Away—away o’er land and sea, 

Love of my heart! I’ll follow thee. 


And while the dancing sunbeams play 
Upon the light and sparkling spray— 
Like the sea spray—as light—as free, 
Thy Julie’s bounding step shall be. 


Poor Julie! her story is told in a few words. 
Her lover had forsaken her and gone over the sea 
to marry one to whom he had been long betrothed. 
He deceived her with a promise which he never 
meant to keep, of returning to claim her as his 
bride. Agony for the loss of her lover, together 
with the discovery of his baseness, deprived the 
poor girl of her reason. She was the granddaughter 
of old Chelsie Grayton, whose wandering and un- 
settled life tended greatly to increase her malady. 
They had once been respectable, but the loss of 
virtue and consequent derangement of the being 
she most loved, had so exasperated and incensed 
Chelsie with the world, that life seemed to her a 
burden which she could only lighten by rendering 
herself the pest and terror of the unsophisticated 
beings around her. Her wild prophecies had great- 
ly affected the minds of those simple and unedu- 
cated people, and they strove by acts of kindness 
to the harmless and gentle maniac to excite her to 
feelings of humanity and habits of industry, but 
without effect. 

“ Alas, poor luckless maiden!” sighed the stran- 
ger as the last sound of her sweet voice fell upon 
his ear; ‘would that thou could’st obtain one 
draught of Lethe’s stream: then indeed might thy 
sorrows cease.” 

Even in his dreams, long did the voice of that 
witless maiden ring in the ears of the sleeping 
stranger. Days, weeks and months rolled on, and 
yet the handsome stranger lingered amid the pre- 
cincts of the romantic scenery of Lake George. 
He had now become quite domesticated at Abel’s 
wee cot and from his urbanity of manner had cre- 
ated an interest in the heart of every member of 
its litle domicil. Even old Ellen had been heard 
to bless the “ gem’an’s kind heart.” But to Dora 
belonged the magic art of calling forth the whole 
energies of his heartand mind. For her would he 
relate anecdotes of far distant countries with a viv- 
idness and beauty which often brought tears, some- 
times of delight—sometimes of sorrow, to the eyes 
of his youthful listeners. He was also the projec- 
tor of many delightful excursions—sometimes on 
the Lake, which endeared him to their young 
hearts. ‘They thought not of his departure until it 
actually occurred ; and then indeed, even old Abel 
seemed disturbed and expressed his regret in a few 
words. Abel was a man of laconic speech, but he 
was now in danger of being made to talk long and 
earnestly by a proposal of the stranger which sur- 
prised him into a repetition of “ Are you in ear- 





nest ?” three several times. It was even a solici- 
tation to part with Dora, that she might be permit- 
ted to accompany the stranger and receive through 
his means an education and fortune which would 
compensate for a few brief years of separation. 

One moment of thoughtful silence—and—A bel 
was himself again! And when the stranger again 
pressed his acceptance of the proposition and point- 
ed out the injustice which would be done the child 
by a refusal, old Abel, having listened very patient- 
ly to it all, looked up, and said in a tone from which 
there seemed no appeal—* My only answer is no! 
now and forever! I will never sell my flesh and 
blood ; and above all, she shall never be subjected 
to the temptations of a ruinous city. If your in- 
tentions are pure, (which God knows I do not 
doubt,) the will is as good as the deed, and may 
the Almighty reward you for it. If 1 thought 
otherwise, I would pray to him who alone knoweth 
the heart, to forgive you as freely as I hope I 
would. My answer is no—never !” 

This was the longest speech Abel was ever 
known to make. . 


CHAPTER IV. 





Years rolled on. The gay city of was an- 
ticipating the approaching féte to be given by the 
wealthy bachelor, Montant Clinton, in honor of his 
lovely ward, Madeline Bois. Montant Clinton 
was an eccentric man—at least every body thought 
so. A strange circumstance which occurred in 
his youth had given rise to this appellation, which 
after circumstances did not tend to prove had been 
inappropriately bestowed. At the very moment of 
his appointed marriage with a wealthy heiress, it 
was still well remembered that Montant Clinton 
had fled from his birth-place—aye, from his coun- 
try—absenting himself for years, without ever as- 
signing any reason either to the insulted friends of 
the rejected bride or his own family. 

There were some conjectures, however, that the 
latter were in some degree apprised of his object 
in thus being self-exiled. Many years had passed 
since then, but the recollection of the event and the 
excitement it created was still fresh in the memo- 
ries of many. He appeared now on this second 
return as the head of his proud family, his parents 
heing dead. His sister was the mother of a rising 
family, as aristocratic, as cold as the original stock 
from which they sprung. 

Fairer than a poet’s dream—more beautiful than 
a Peri of the East, was Madeline Bois, the orphan 
ward of Clinton. She was the only child of a 
dear departed friend and an heiress. Such was the 
history of the beauteous stranger as related by Clin- 
ton to his sister, who, after due inquiries respect- 
ing her birth had been satisfactorily answered, be- 
stowed her most gracious and patronising smile 
upon the wealthy charge of her dear Montant. 
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All eyes were bent in eager gaze as the light 
form of Madeline, leaning on the arm of her guar- 
dian, glided gracefully intothe room. All paused ; 
then a low murmur ran around the room. This, 
then, is the lovely Bois! but not the dazzling, bril- 
liant beauty that expectation had pictured, spark- 
ling in diamonds and glowing in health. They 
were not prepared to see this moonlight beauty of 
thought and feeling. Her eye beamed with ani- 
mated light—the light of intellect—but its glance 
went not in quest of admiration. Her voice was 
music itself, but sadness mingled with its youthful 
tones. All were disappointed, yet all were pleas- 
ed, and many hearts were touched with tender in- 
terest, whose owners had been anticipating a de- 
lightfal flirtation with la belle Madeline. 

The dance commenced and soon all was mirth 
and gayety. The light form of Madeline seemed 
to acquire a new beauty, as with inimitable grace 
it glided through the dance, noiselessly as a sum- 
mer zephyr. Her cheek now wore a richer hue-- 
her eye more brightness. 

** Madeline,” said Clinton in a whisper, ‘I fear 
you overrate your strength; retire for a few mo- 
ments—take my arm—prefer going alone? Ah, 
very well—but do not absent yourself too long, my 
sweet Madeline—shall I send my sister—send 
Caroline to you ?” 

“* No—no—no! I thank you, I thank you; but 
I would be alone.” 

Madeline sat in a low portico, where the light 
breeze came playing through the white jessamine, 
lifting the dark curls from her brow and kissing her 
pale cheek, for the hue called forth by excitement 
had already disappeared. Her cheek rested upon 
one fair hand, while with the other she pulled to- 
wards her the fragrant vine to inhale its pure 
breath, when a voice softly pronounced, “ Made- 
line !” and the eyes of the young artist were gazing 
on her. 

“Thou here!” exclaimed the soft voice of the 
maiden, in Italian; “* whence comest thou? do I 
indeed see thee again? I thought the wide ocean 
rolled between us—why art thou here? Oh! Lu- 
dovico—in a strange Jand—far from thy vine-clad 
home.” 

“Oh! speak not thus coldly Madeline? thou 
knowest full well thou lovest me—but dost thou not 
yet know how deeply, wildly thou art beloved? 
No, thou canst not, and therefore ’tis thou askest 
‘why art thou here, Ludovico?’ Thou art mine, 
Madeline—shake not thy dark tresses thus des- 
pondingly. ‘Thou art mine! I have read it in the 
stars—in the glance of thy dark eye and in mine 
own soul! Madeline—dearest Madeline!” and the 
youth pressed her to his heart and whispered one 
little word. 

“* Nay, call me not so—oh! call me not so— 
no—no!—in pity do not! That name recalls vis- 
ions of departed joys, and blended with those day- 
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dreams of my childhood comes the image of one, 
(be not sorrowful, Ludovico, thou knowest, alas, 
yes! thou knowest I love thee,) to whom, though 
lost for aye to me, my soul still clings even as it 
does to thee! still did I say ! no—once clung, oh, 
how fondly! Hark, a footstep!—fly, Ludovico— 
linger not for God’s sake, and oh! if you love me, 
fur mine !” 

“Then farewell, sweet Madeline; in four days 
thou shalt be mine.” 

** Never,” said the maiden, and her head sank 
upon his shoulder, “ remember my oath: never 
ean I be thine!” 

“ Farewell-—in four days—and now one kiss.” 

The maiden raised her head, threw a rapid glance 
around—their lips met—* Farewell !” 

Villain !” said a voice, “‘ you have escaped me 
twice! This is the third time and thou art mine!” 

The report of a pistol was heard—there was a 
heavy fall. Montant Clinton was found weltering 
in his blood and Ludovico motionless by his side 
with the deadly weapon in his hand. One wild 
shriek from Madeline had brought the company to 
the spot. 


CHAPTER V. 


Time had wrought no change in the beautiful 
and romantic scenes in the vicinity of Lake George. 
The same little cots were visible along its margin— 
the same blue hills in the distance—the placid 
Lake, as pure, as clear and brilliant with its con- 
tinually undulating lustre. The little islands in 
groups or solitary loveliness still reposed upon its 
bosom, and together with the surrounding beauties 
of the shore were reflected in mimic form in its 
own bright mirror. But where are the bright and 
blooming spirits that gave life and animation to the 
scene? gone? not all.—A small cottage stands, 
or did at that period stand near a dark forest which, 
rising from the rocky shore, overhangs the lake, 
throwing its dark shadows into its waveless bosom. 
In front of the little window which looked out upon 
this glorious scene of nature, on a rude couch, re- 
clined a female form—young and beautifully fair ; 
the bright light of the departing sun threw his 
beams across the window and far into the apart- 
ment, lighting the face of the invalid with an unu- 
sual glow, almost persuading the beholder it was 
the returning glow of health ; but the next moment 
it had passed away, leaving those features pale and 
statue-like. The eyes were closed, but the long 
dark lashes were full of tears, which was the only 
evidence that that fragile being was not enjoying 
a sweet repose, so still, placid and motionless she 
seemed. 

“My dear lady,” said a voice tremulously and 
in a foreign tongue, “speak to thine own Alie. 
Does not this scene remind thee of our own bright 
land——our own loved Italy t” 
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“Oh, Alie!” sighed the gentle invalid, “ as thou 
lovest me speak not thus—my spirit’s on the 
wing—seek not to rouse my thoughts from heavenly 
things and bring them back to those of earth, so 
bright and beautiful, but oh how perishable! Oh, 
Alie! yon scene upon which thou gazest was the first 
of earth mine infant eye e’er beheld. Yes, Alie! 
although you know it not, this is my birth-place 
and these the scenes of my innocent childhood. 
*T was here I first met him whom thou hast known 
only as my guardian—my kind guardian, for such 
was he ever, and save , but I wander. My 
mother died at my birth. Alas, for me! I never 
felt her loss, for my father loved me well and my 
brothers were ever kind; but there was another— 
I have not words to tell thee how well, how fondly 
we loved. My cousin Edward! (‘poor Ludovico!’ 
sighed Alie,) oh! Alie, you should have seen his bold 
and beautiful brow—his dark, dark eye—so full of 
animation—his voice, ‘soft as the breathings of a 
lover's lute.’ This stranger came to our beautiful, 
our innocent, our happy home. He besought my 
father to give him—what think you the stranger 
entreated the good old man to bestow upon him? 
his heart's treasure, Alie! Aye, his heart’s trea- 
sure—myself!—for he loved me, Alie, passing 
well; [ was the breathing resemblance of a de- 
parted and beloved sister. Well, my father thanked 
the stranger but said nay, although he promised 
much of wealth, of all that worldly minds are caught 
by, but my good old father was a plain, unlettered 
man with only one ambition that of raising his chil- 
dren in virtue. If there was a particle of worldly 
pride in his nature it was that of having been a 
‘brave soldier, as he would often tell his boys 
whilst narrating his adventurous exploits to them 
of a winter evening, which were listened to with 
eager delight by us all. But now came the month, 
the day, the hour which must take our dear Edward 
away to the college. There were many tears 
shed—my little heart was sunk with grief. But 
he must go—’twas his mother’s dying wish. My 
heart was bursting—I said not a word when he 
embraced me, saying in a low tone, ‘ Continue thus 
ever to love your Edward, Dora;’ but I ceased not 
to weep for days after. My good old father had 
bestowed upon him his last blessing ! 

“Tt was a dark and stormy night, the wind blew 
with great violence, my brothers were still absent— 
this was so unusual an occurrence that my father 
became uneasy and finally ventured out in the 
raging storm to seek them. The cloth was laid, 
but Ellen suspended supper for the ‘ luckless lads,’ 
as she termed them, but never, never more were 
their smiling faces to gladden our humble and happy 
repast. In yon beauteous lake their youthful forms 
repose! Can I ever forget the moans of agony 
which burst from the heart of the stricken old 
mant Alie, he died !—not of grief alone, oh no! for 
his mind was strong even as his heart was kind. 








But that pitiless storm spared not one. Many 
weary months did poor Ellen and I watch by him, 
And where was Edward now? I 
wrote to him telling him all—my poor father had 
nothing save his wee cot and that was now mine, 
but could J live there alone, for Ellen, ignorant as 
she was, had no head for planning or acting in such 
a dilemma. “T'was now that Chelsie Grayton 
evinced an interest in me which had manifested 
itself at all other times by threats, menaces and 
an endeavor to terrify me in sundry ways. She at 
once assumed the charge of me until Edward could 
return and take me under his own protection, or 
make some provision for his adopted sister: she was 
very kind and my heart warmed towardsher. She 
took me to a far city and gave me to a kind lady. 
Chelsie bade me remain with her and love her until 
I should hear from or see Edward, but time passed 
onand I heard not from Edward. Why did he not fly 
to his dear sister—his beloved cousin—his Dora ? 
Alas, alas! I pined for the dear hills and the glorious 
lake and the society of the loved and lost. 

“The caresses of the kind Mrs. Kentwell were 
received with gratitude, but in silence and tears. 
To amuse my mind, this kind old lady collected a 
few youthful playmates whom she duly introduced 
to my acquaintance and they soon became my fre- 
quent guests. I was strolling along one of the 
principal streets, accompanied by my young com- 
panions, when my bonnet being carelessly tied was 
suddenly wafted away by a puff of air and I had 
no other alternative but to chase it a considerable 
distance. I at length succeeded in gaining pos- 
session of it, my cheek glowing with exertion and 
confusion. I raised my eyes to see if my flying 
chase had been observed by the passing crowd, 
when they encountered those of the identical 
stranger who had one year before been with me at 
my father’s little cot, my then happy but now deso- 
late home. Surprise and joy lighted up his coun- 
tenance, but I only covered my eyes and burst into 
tears. His delight was unbounded. He besought 
me to accept his protection—promised to be a second 
father—to supply the place of my lost one. He 
engaged to discover the reason of Edward’s silence 
and non-appearance and obtain his concurrence in 
his plans for my happiness. My protectress was 
at first reluctant to yield her prior claim to me, but 
was finally induced to consent from a desire to pro- 
mote my advancement in life. I only waited fora 
reply from Edward to accept the protecting kind- 
ness of my friend, the stranger—at length it came ; 
how my heart bounded! I opened it. 

“ Yes, it was from my dear Edward; but oh! how 
different-were its expressions from those contained 
in his former letters—breathing naught but tender- 
ness—deep and fervent affection. It was—yes, I 
could not misunderstand it—it was cold—aye, cold 
and almost, (I thought,) cruel. ‘He was,’ he 
said, ‘grateful to the stranger for his proffered 
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kindness,’ and desired me by all means to accept 
‘his generous and disinterested offer,’ acquainting 
me that his time was now so precious it would be 
impossible for him to offer his ‘condolences on the 
mournful occasion of his dear uncle’s death and 
that of his beloved cousins, in person,’ he therefore 
begged to assure me he very sincerely regretted 
my irreparable losses and remained my ‘affec- 
tionate cousin Edward.’ 

“T threw myself into the arms of the stranger and 
wept upon his bosom. I had never seen Chelsie 
Grayton since she brought me to Mrs. Kentwell’s 
house. That good old lady having once received 
a singular favor at the hands of that strange being 
had endeavored by every act of kindness to myself 
to repay it in some degree, and in doing so she be- 
came fondly attached to her ‘ little provegée,’ as she 
always termed me. 

“The stranger’s kindness increased every day. 
Suffice it to say I took leave of my kind Mrs. Kent- 
well, left kind-remembrances for Chelsie, wrote a 
few cold lines to say farewell to Edward and accom- 
panied my guardian to Italy—beloved Italy! my 
second home. Thou knowest the rest. Under his 
watchful eye I was there educated—how patiently 
did he explain with clearness and precision aught 
which seemed abstruse to my unformed mind, until 
gradually under his enlightened and expansive one, 
my own became enlarged and illumined with the 
pure light of intellect. But I am weary and must 
not digress——sit near, my good, kind Alie, my al- 
most mother. I said thou knowest the rest, but 
thou knowest not all. By chance I met Ludovico 
and before I was aware of the danger gave him 
my heart. That silly heart, in its guilelessness, 
prompted me to reveal it to my guardian. Alas, 
alas! what was my surprise when he dashed me 
from him with violence, called me ungrateful, 
swore vengeance on Ludovico and informed me he 
had reared me for his own wife. I almost fainted 
from surprise and indignation, but in a few moments 
he became calm, approached me kindly, regretted 
his violence and entreated my forgiveness, assuring 
me he never would insist upon any measure which 
I myself would not willingly accede to. He seemed 
greatly agitated, abruptly crossed to the other end 
of the apartment and throwing himself upon a 
couch, his bosom heaved almost to bursting. He 
sighed deeply, audibly. With a noiseless step I 
approached him, (for my heart was agitated by a 
thousand contending emotions,) and ere he was 
aware of it I was kneeling at his feet. All his 
kindness rose to my memory and I felt that I could 
devote myself wholly to his happiness. He raised 
me from my kneeling posture, placed me on the 
couch by his side—pressed me to his heart convul- 
sively, then releasing me, turned away his haughty 
head to conceal a tear! Yes, Alie, he, the proud— 
the seeming cold—wept for me—the child which 
his own hand had reared—the child of his bounty ! 
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I arose, I pressed my lips to his, exclaiming, speak 
to thy Madeline, thy Dora, oh! dear sir, and I will 
be yours wholly, wholly ! 1 will resign, Ludovico— 
Iam yours! He clasped me to his heart, calling 
me his own Dora, his beloved Madeline. ‘The ex- 
citement over, I regretted my hasty promise. 
Again I met the unhappy Ludovico and I was in 
despair. He entreated me to fly with him, but I 
would not break my self-imposed vow. 1, however, 
promised him I would never fulfil my vow without 
first apprising him of the time and place appointed ; 
which I also promised, at his earnest and eager 
supplication, should only be in my own country. 
For this purpose we prepared to return to my almost 
forgotten country. We reached America, the land 
of my birth, but my health had suffered much from 
the voyage and, as thou knowest, secret grief had 
also been preying on my health and reduced me to 
the mere shadow of my former self. Oh! Ed- 
ward, Edward! did I not think of thee then? All 
was forgotten. ‘Thy cruel letter, thy cold expres- 
sions. I thought only of the dear lake and the lit- 
tle cot and thy tremulous ‘farewell.’ The rest, 
why recall? how that féte was given to rouse my 
drooping spirits ; how they met and how, (oh! God, 
oh! God,) he fell and by whose hand !” 

The eyes of the fair invalid closed; she fell back 
exhausted. A step now sounded on the planked 
floor as of one rapidly approaching; the little door 
was thrown open and Ludovico appeared. The 
dark eyes of the maiden unclosed and the next 
moment she was pressed to the beating heart of her 
lover. With a shudder she endeavored to free her- 
self from his embrace, when, in a voice of sad and 
tender reproach, he exclaimed, “Turn not away, 
my beloved Madeline, I am not a murderer! Thank 
God he lived long enough to explain the fatal acci- 
dent and to learn that a father’s hand had been raised 
to take the life he gave, of his own son! Look up, 
my beloved, look up, sweet love. Dora, I am thine 
own—thine own Edward; yet still thy Ludovico, 
under which assumed name IJ followed, wooed and 
won thee. Wilt thou not bless me with one smile, 
one wordt And must I tell thee, Dora? Alas, my 
father—thy Guardian, thy lover, Dora, he was, 
oh, God! he was! My poor deserted mother—his 
lawful wife! Her young hopes blighted—the thread 
of her young existence rudely snapt asunder. Thee 
too he destined foe his victim! That cold letter— 
his the forgery! Listen, sweet one ” 

A bright smile played for a moment o’er her pale 
features. Hebenthis face tohers. The outstretched 
arms encircled his neck; her lip was raised, her 
glance met his, the eye beaming with love ineffable. 
He gazed at her deeply, intensely. A glassy lustre 
came o’er that once bright eye, her feeble voice 
pronounced “ Edward !” and the next moment the 
arms stiffened——the eye again closed and the maiden 
had ceased to breathe. 


“ Live! oh, live for my sake!” passionately ex- 
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claimed the unhappy lover, “for thine Edward's 
sake, revive! Oh, God! Oh, God! my voice hath 
killed my love !” 

Long, long did he clasp to his heart the inani- 
mate form of his beautiful love, as if by the warmth 
of his own he might restore animation to hers. ... . 

Alas! that the lovely, the innocent, the pure in 
heart, the beloved should die! She revived not 
e’en at the call of Love! 





THE LATE COMMODORE DALLAS. 


To tHE Epiror oF THE Sov. Lit. MessENGER. 


Dear Sir:—I have sent you this account of the death and 
funeral of Commodore Dallas, considering such a notice in 
the Messenger as due him, and perhaps presenting some 
general interest as detailing the ceremonies of interment on 
a foreign station. 


On the morning of June 4th, 1844, the harbor of 
Callao was attired in the gloomy symbols of public 
mourning. The flags of the United States, British, 
French and Sardinian ships of war, those of the 
Peruvian castles, and of the many merchant ships 
of different nations in the harbor, all hung drooping 
at half mast. The previous night had closed the 
life of Commodore ALexanper J. Datias, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States Naval forces 
in the Pacific, an event which had been hourly ex- 
pected for some days. The ceremonials of woe, 
which are the prescribed attendants upon the death 
of one high in official station, were, upon this occa- 
sion, in melancholy unison with general and sincere 
sorrow. Foreigners with whom Commodore Dal- 
las had been brought into social or official relations 
were pained at the loss of one whom they had 
learned to respect for his character and abilities, 
and to admire for his polished manners and cour- 
teous urbanity, while, in his own flag ship, were 
the sadly heavy hearts of those who mourned, not 
only the loss of a Commander-in-Chief, but of him 
around whom they had gathered as a happy family 
around its head. 

Commodore Dallas’ death resulted from disease 
of the brain, which had been making a gradual, but 
steady and certain progress for three months pre- 
vious to itstermination. It was the yielding of the 
machinery of life to the influence of enthusiastic 
emotions, and the exacting demands of an ever 
active mind, for his was one of those 


‘“« Breasts to whom all the strength of feeling given, 
Bear hearts electric—charged with fire from Heaven.” 


The first indication of the dangerous nature of 
his affection was the occurrence of paralysis of the 
left arm and side of the face during the month of 
February preceding his decease. With an accurate 
appreciation of his condition he early felt assured 





that an entire recovery was not to be hoped for, 
and under such circumstances he earnestly desired 
that his life might not be protracted ; remarking 
that, “the life was not worth preserving which 
could be of no further use to his country.” Having 
come to the conclusion to resign his command of 
the Pacific Squadron and return home in the frigate 
United States, then absent on the coast of Mexico, 
her arrival was daily and anxiously looked for, 
for two weeks preceeding his death. As day after 
day closed in disappointment as to her arrival, he 
began to fear that the progress of his disease might 
be so rapid as to prevent his giving the necessary 
instructions whenever this ship should arrive. In 
anticipation of such a contingency, he caused his 
wishes and orders to be written out, and three days 
before his death made an acknowledgment of them 
in the presence of witnesses. In these instructions 
he particularly enjoined that in case of his death at 
sea his remains should be there deposited, wishing, 
as he said, “‘ no other than a seaman’s grave.” 

Having made these arrangements, he yielded 
himself unresistingly to death, which came on so 
gradually that the lapse of hours was necessary to 
mark its advance, and he passed away as if falling 
into a quiet slumber, the moment of dissolution 
being scarcely perceptible to those watching him 
anxiously. It was highly grateful to his officers to 
mark the respectful and considerate attention paid 
him by the foreign squadrons during his illness, 
The English and Sardinian ships withheld the 
salutes customary upon the occasion of certain 
official visits. 

On the afternoon of June 5th, his remains were 
deposited in the Pantheon, belonging to the Eng- 
lish residents of Lima, situated at the village of 
Bella Vista, two miles from Callao. The proces- 
sion formed at the flag ship Savannah, and left it 
in the following order. Three U. S. launches 
abreast preceded, the two outer containing the Ma- 
rine Guard, and the centre one the music; after 
these came the Commodore’s barge containing the 
body, his broad pennon covering the coffin, with 
Admiral Petit Thouars commanding the French 
squadron, Sir Thomas Thompson commanding 
H. B. M. Ship Talbot, Count Persano command- 
ing Sardinian brig Eridano, and Commanders Strib- 
ling and Hollins as pall bearers, each in his own 
boat. The Hon. J. C. Pickett, U. S. chargé d’ af- 
faires joined the pall bearers after the procession 
reached the shore. Boats containing the officers 
and crews of all the squadrons, each bearing the 
flag of its respective nation, followed in lines of 
three abreast. At the moment of starting, a min- 
ute gun boomed from the Savannah, and this was 
repeated until thirteen were twice fired from this 
ship; the Cyane, La Reine Blanche, Talbot and 
Eridano extending these solemn sounds over most 
of the afternoon, while with slowly dipping oars the 
procession moved towards the town of Callao. 
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While passing the British frigate Talbot, the crew, 
neatly dressed, manned the side of that ship and 
saluted the body, their marines at the same time 
presenting arms. The same respectful attentions 
were paid upon approaching La Reine Blanche, 
while her band floated upon the air, as if breathed 
by some attendant spirit, appropriately soft and 
mournful music. Arrived at the Mole, the pro- 
cession was there joined by the civil and diplo- 
matic functionaries, the Peruvian military, foreign 
residents and crowds of citizens, who accompanied 
the honored dead to his final resting-place, where 
three vollies of musketry closed those external 
honors which were the least tribute paid his 
memory. 

Commodore Dallas was the son of the Hon. Al- 
exander J. Dallas, secretary of the treasury under 
the administration of Mr. Madison. Of a family 
which has occupied distinguished positions in the 
Cabinet, the Senate, in diplomacy and on the bench, 
Commodore Dallas was no less distinguished as an 
ornament of the honorable profession to which his 
life and talents have been devoted. He was par- 
ticularly fortunate in that rare combination of cha- 
racter best fitted for high military command, main- 
taining a steady and systematic discipline in con- 
junction with a frank and easy association with his 
subordinate officers, leading them to the perform- 





ance of their duties more by encouraging self-res- 
pect and professional pride, than by the exercise of 
authority, and carrying on the public duty by that 
most efficient agent, ‘“‘a happy ship.” Of ardent 
and enduring attachments, so far as was in his 
power, he associated with himself upon duty those 
who had won his regard, and making the interests 
of a friend his own, he lost no opportunity of ser- 
ving them. It was his happiness to enliven the 
toils of service by gathering his officers around 
him in friendly and confiding association, when his 
own graceful vivacity of conversation gave life 
and cheerfulness to the circle. Separated in this, 
his last public duty, from those more intimate do- 
mestic relations for which none others can form an 
adequate substitute, he yet had about him officers 
of his own selection, those who had been associa- 
ted with him in previous years, and had lived in the 
enjoyment of his friendship and confidence ; those 
who could give to his closing hours the care and 
attention springing from attachment and esteem, 
softened by a sense of the afflicting loss which was 
about to leave his worth a treasured memory, and 
the last duty 


To mourn the vanished beam, and add our mite 
Of praise in payment of a long delight. 


W. M. W. 
Peru, S. A., July 6, 1844. 





LIVING IN VAIN. 


BY MARY S. B. DANA. 


To a Lady who lamented that she was spending her life to no good purpose. 


No, gentle Lady, say not so ; 
Thou livest not in vain 
If thou hast ever kindness shown, 
Or soothed another’s pain. 
What though thy name may never shine 
'  Blazoned on hist’ry’s page t 
*Tis better, Lady, if thou liv’st 
Man’s sorrows to assuage. 


Down in a lone and fragrant nook— 
A green, sequestered dale, 

There flourisheth a little flower— 
The lily of the vale. 

It rears not high its beauteous head 
T’ attract the passer by, 

And yet it is the loveliest flower 
That blooms beneath the sky. 


It breathes its fragrance all around 
Alike on friend or foe, 

On him who would protect its charms, 
Or lay its beauty low. 





So, Lady, like that modest flower, 
May’st thou in fragrance bloom, 

Cheering, by kindness, ever new, 
Man’s pathway to the tomb. 


Ah! ’tis a dark and treach’rous road 
That mortal man must tread, 

Ere, on its last cold resting place, 
He lays his weary head. 

But, Lady, one benignant smile, 
One word, in kindness given, 

One token of pure sympathy, 
Makes earth resemble Heaven. 


O then, no more against thyself 
This sadd’ning conflict wage ; 
Still brighten, by thy cheerful smile, 

Earth’s dreary pilgrimage ; 
Around the hearts of all you see 
Still weave love’s gentle chaia, 
And you will find, when life is o’er, 
You have not lived in vain. 


Charleston, Dec. 28th, 1844. 
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YOUNG ENGLAND; CONINGSBY. 


The following was intended by its author to appear with 
his review of Coningsby in the December Messenger ; but 
it arrived too late. As that review deserved and received 
such marked attention, we are not willing to withhold any 
portion of it from our readers. 

There is a middle ground between that taken by “ Young 
England” and the reviewer. Grant to Experience all that 
the latter claims, still the former may wel! exult in the nume- 
rous examples of the young Great, who almost from the 
outset of their career have eclipsed the splendor of older 
heroes. If Genius can not dispense with the light of Expe- 
rience, how often has it caught it as it were in a moment, 
and then blending with it its own radiance cast an unwon- 
ted effulgence on the page of history !—[ Ed. Mess. 


It would be going too far to say, that “ Young 
England” has founded herself upon any distinct 
basis of ascertained principle. As yet her ideas 
are shadowy and indistinct; partaking largely of 
the dim and unintelligible nature of the book which 
we have had under consideration. Certain points 
of her creed, however, are intelligible enough. 
She is aristocratic to such a degree, that she be- 
lieves the period in France immediately preceding 
the great Revolution, to have presented the most 
perfect spectacle of human happiness the world 
has ever beheld. She believes in the hereditary 
transmission, not only of titles and estates, but of 
offices and dignities also. The Marquis of Douro, 
upon the death of his father, should be according 
to their creed, not only Duke of Wellington, but 
field-marshal of England, out ranking, not by vir- 
tue of his own deeds, but his father’s, older war- 
riors who have won their laurels in the field of bat- 
tle. She has a supreme contempt for the profes- 
sors of the useful arts—regarding them as Rob 
Roy did, as “ base mechanical bodies,” born to con- 
tribute, by their industry, to the comfort and plea- 
sure of those above them, but having no claim to 
rank among them. In one respect alone, does she 
seem to contradict this opinion of the general ten- 
.*ney of her principles. She is decidedly in op- 
position to the church of England as by law estab- 
lished. Not that she would break down the Hie- 
rarchy, but that she would change the form of wor- 
ship, to one more congenial with her cherished 
love of aristocracy. In other words, “ Young 
England” is Puseyite or Roman Catholic to the 
core. 

The Venetian aristocracy, as may be seen by 
this book of Mr. D’Israeli, is an object of special 
regard, and is held up as a looking-glass to the 
nobility of England. Yet what possible resem- 
blance can be traced between the features of that 
aristocracy and those of the class to which they 
are likened, it is impossible to perceive. The con- 
ception of such an idea is properly ascribed to the 
walls of a literary institution, and to that period of 
life, when thought has taken no definite shape. 





Mr. D'Israeli has embodied in this book not only 
the principles, so far as she has any, of “ Young 
England,” but he has taken care to introduce upon 
the stage her most prominent men. In the charac- 
ter of Coningsby, he has drawn, (it is said to the 
life,) that of the Hon. George Sidney Smythe, M. 
P., the son of Lord Strangford. In that of his 
grandfather, the life, adventures, and debauchery 
of the late Marquis of Hertford, are detailed with 
a minuteness that would leave an Englishman no 
room for mistake. The only point in which the 
novel does not deserve the name of a history, so 
far as this character is concerned, is that Hertford 
was not the grandfather of Mr. Smythe. The 
Duke of Rutland, of the illustrious house of Man- 
ners, is depicted in the character of Beaumanoir ; 
and his two sons, the Marquis of Granby and 
Lord John Manners, in those of Henry Sydny and 
his elder brother. The Manchester manufacturer 
is Mr. Cobden, well known to England, to America 
and to the world, by his opinions and exertions 
upon the subject of the Corn Laws. Mr. Crofton 
Croker is disguised under the name of Rigby, and 
Lucian Gay is no other than Theodore Hook. 

That there are men of talents among the disci- 
ples of this school, it would be useless to deny. 
But as yet this talent seems to have been utterly 
wasted, and has resulted in nothing more than the 
development of a few principles, such as in past 
ages, would have led their professor to yield up his 
life on the battle-field, in defence of the Stuarts 
and the *‘ Divine Right,” or to suffer at the stake 
for the Pope and the Holy Mother Church of Rome, 
ideas very respectable in Romance, but rather out 
of date in Politics, not drawn from that respecta- 
ble source. 





SONNET FROM PETRARCH. 
BY M. G. WELLS. 


“ Da piu begli occhi, e dal piu chiaro viso.” 
xI. 


From brightest eyes, and from the sweetest face 
Earth ever saw, and from the shining hair 

Whose lustre made the golden sun less fair; 

From silvery voice, and softly beaming smile, 
From hands and arms that conquered by their grace 
E’en those who yielded least to love’s sweet guile ; 
From feet like fairy’s, nimble, small and light, 
And from a form of heaven’s own perfect mould, 
My weary spirit took its life of old. 

To cheer an angel host these charms are gone, 
Whilst I weep here in wretchedness and night : 
One hope amid my grief remains alone, 

That she who sees my every wandering thought, 
Hath by her prayers a pardon for me bought ! 
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HARBOR DEFENCE 
BY FORTIFICATIONS AND STEAM-VESSELS. 


Considered particularly in reference to the defence of New 
Orleans. 


spy Capt. J. G. Barnarp, U.S. Corps or ENGINEERS. 


The introduction of steam-vessels into our Na- 
val service and the modern improvements which 
have placed them on an equality with sailing ves- 
sels as regards sea-going qualities, have given rise 
to much controversy as to the efficacy of our pre- 
sent system for the defence of our large cities, 
Naval depots and harbors; and unfortunately for 
the cause of truth and for the dissemination of cor- 
rect ideas among our people, many notions have 
been propagated founded in entire ignorance of 
the nature both of fortifications and steam-vessels. 

It has been confidently asserted, and the asser- 
tion is even now heard in our Halls of Congress, 
that our fortifications are but expensive monuments 
of national folly—that steam has produced, or is to 
produce, in some way not explained, an entire revo- 
lution in the art of war! that steam-vessels, armed 
with Paixhan guns, are to enter with impunity into 
all our harbors—to level our forts with the dust, or 
to pass them unscathed and appearing before our 
large cities to destroy them, or lay them under con- 
tribution. To guard against all these evils, the 
sovereign panacea is steam batteries, steam-ships, 
to be applied in some way not satisfactorily ex- 
plained—and our fortifications, upon which we have 
been spending much time and treasure and which 
are not yet completed, are, under the ban of “ od- 
solete,” to be abandoned to decay. 

Before, however, we abandon as obsolete a sys- 
tem which is the offspring of the combined efforts 
of some of the first military men our country has 
produced—to which French military genius has 
lent its aid and which has received the approba- 
tion of almost every President and Secretary of 
War, and of every Congress since its commence- 
ment, let us make sure that it is obsolete and inef- 
ficient, and before we adopt a new system, whether 
of steam-vessels or otherwise, let us know what 
that system is to be; and it would even be prudent, 
before abandoning to it the defence of our rich 
cities, that it should bear the test to which fortifica- 
tions have so often been put with satisfactory re- 
sults—that of experience. 

Such experience has not been had, nor can it be 
had until our nation is involved in a war. 

I admit the probability that steam will effect 
great changes in maritime warfare, but at the same 
time, I assert, after much consideration, that steam- 
vessels are at this day relatively less efficient as a 
means of harbor defence than they were before 
modern improvements had applied the agency of 
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steam to sea-going vessels, and for this simple rea- 
son, that now our steam-batteries, or steam-ships, 
will have steam-batteries and steam-ships to con- 
tend with, while before these improvements were 
made, sail-vessels were the only antagonist which 
could be brought against them. 

There is nothing new in the idea of steam-ships 
and floating batteries for harbor defence : 30 years 
ago the Fulton was constructed for this very ob- 
ject, and the arguments then used as to the proba- 
bility of her efficiency as a means of harbor de- 
fence were far better founded than similar argu- 
ments now are in favor of the employment of the 
Mississippi or Princeton for the same purpose, for 
then the Falton could anticipate no antagonist not 
propelled by wind. At the present day, a vessel 
precisely similar to the Mississippi or Princeton 
could be opposed to either of these vessels—and 
whatever number of steam-ships, or steam-batte- 
ries we saw fit to employ for the defence of a har- 
bor—the same or a greater number of ships of pre- 
cisely the same character could be brought by an 
enemy against them. The disparity which must 
exist between an armed vessel propelled by steam 
and another propelled by wind in a combat is ad- 
mitted by every one: there was then good ground 
for believing that a single steam-vessel might con- 
tend with and even destroy, two, three, or even 
more sailing-vessels !—but when it comes to a con- 
test between steam-ship and steam-ship, the result 
must depend upon the number of guns and weight 
of metal. 

In advocating then a reliance upon steam-ships, 
or steam-batteries, alone, or principally, for the de- 
fence of our harbors, we fall back upon a ground 
which has repeatedly been shown to be untenable, 
viz: that Naval means are the proper ones for 
harbor defence. 

This question has been so ably and so thoroughly 
discussed by the Board of Military and Naval Offi- 
cers appointed by the Secretary of War in 1840, 
in conformity to a Resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, requesting him to lay before the House 
“a report of a full and connected system of na- 
tional defence, &c.,” that it would be a work of 
supererogation for one to go over the same ground. 
I will, however, advert in general terms to the 
main arguments against the reliance upon Naval 
means, (by this I mean to include both the Navy 
proper and all vessels, such as steam-batteries, 
gun-boats, &c., designed exclusively for harbor 
defence,) for the defence of our cities and harbors. 

And first, it is a clear point, thatif Naval means 
alone are relied upon for harbor defence, we must 
be able to muster at the harbor attacked a force 
superior to that which the enemy can bring against 
it; an inferior force will certainly ensure defeat— 
an equal force may be sufficient, but to trust to it is 
to risk not only the object to be defended but our 
fleet itself, to the result of a battle on terms of 
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equality: hence, nothing but absolute superiority 
will answer the purpose. 

2nd. To ensure this superiority, as we cannot 
predict before-hand which one of our ports the 
enemy will select for his attack, it is necessary to 
provide at each and every one a force superior to 
the means he can bring against it; or, in other words, 
our means of Naval defence must be as many times 
as great as the enemy’s anticipated force, as we 
have ports or harbors to defend. 

It has been clearly proved, that no fleet, however 
numerous, can, by cruising at sea, protect an exten- 
sive coast from attack. 

There are numerous conclusive instances in sup- 
port of this assertion, to which I will not now ad- 
vert. ‘This assertion may seem inconsistent with 
the common idea, that the Navy isthe “ right arm 
of our defence,” but the apparent inconsistency 
arises from ignorance of the real objects and uses 
of a Navy. 

To protect our own commerce, to destroy that 
of the enemy, to hover on an enemy’s coast ready 
to strike at any unguarded object it may present, 
thus carrying the terror of our arms to his firesides, 
and by thus drawing from our own coasts a large 
portion of his fleets to protect his own commerce 
and ports—indirectly aiding in the defence of 
our own; this is the real object of the Navy—an 
object which could not be fulfilled were it confined 
in our harbors, or merely allowed to cruise in front 
of our coasts. 

3rd. The expense of a defence of our harbors 
by Naval means would be enormous—hundreds of 
times greater than the cost of our fortifications and 
beyond the means of the nation to support. 

I have just shown that our means of Naval de- 
fence must be as many times greater than the ene- 
my’s means of attack, as we have ports and har- 
bors to defend. But the question at once arises, 
** what are, or may be his means of attack ?” With- 
out knowing this we are utterly unable to say what 
. moust be our means of defence. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, we provide 20 vessels for the defence of New 
Orleans, (no matter whether steam-ships, steam- 
batteries, or sailing-vessels,) may not the enemy 
bring 30? If we provide 30 may he not bring 40, 
50, or, (if Great Britain is our enemy,) 100? And 
we have to provide this number of vessels not only 
at New Orleans but at every other port and harbor in 
the United States. And all to defend ourselves 
against this single fleet of the enemy’s. 

Although, then, it may be considered as theo- 
retically possible to defend our harbors in this way, 
when we come to consider the enormous means 
necessary we find it absolutely impracticable. 

Before the adaptation of steam to sea-going ves- 
sels the foregoing arguments might not have 
seemed entirely applicable to a defence by means 
of steam-vessels—for as nothing but sail-vessels 
could be brought against them, a single one of the 





former might be considered a match for 2 or 3 of 
the latter, but at present there is nothing which 
will not apply as well to a defence by steam-ves- 
sels as to any other. 

But it is proposed by those who are in favor of 
steam-ships, or steam-batteries, for harbor defence, 
to build vessels of a peculiar construction, to carry 
an immense armament—-to have sides shot-proof 
and to be covered by bomb-proof roofs, to contain fur- 
naces for heating shot and to have, either by steam- 
engines within themselves, or by tow boats, the 
means of moving with a speed equal to that of our 
fastest steam-boats. It is doubtful whether sucha 
combination of opposite qualities is practicable ; at 
any rate none has yet been made. In the first 
place, to make a shot-proof side, it is necessary, 
not only that the ball should not pass through, but 
that it should not penetrate at all—for if a hollow 
shot enters and explodes in the side, the conse- 
quences would be much worse than if it should pass 
entirely through. 

It is therefore absclutely necessary that it should 
be able to resist all penetration of hollow shot at 
least. This is a matter of no little difficulty, for the 
shell from the Paixhan gun is of great weight and 
strength, and will penetrate all kinds of wood work. 
Four inches thickness of sheet iron has been men- 
tioned as proof against penetration. This has not 
been confirmed by experiment, but admitting this 
as sufficient, we can estimate its weight. The 
specific gravity of iron is about ten times that of 
wood and 4 inches of iron are equal to 40 inches, 
(or 3 feet 4 inches,) of wood. For large batteries 
it is probable that the side of the vessel will be at 
least 10 feet high. Hence the weight of the iron 
necessary will be equal to the weight of a solid bul- 
wark of wood 3 feet 4 inches thick and 10 feet 
high. But in addition to this weight of iron we 
must have the ordinary wooden side to which to 
attach the iron, or if iron alone is used, we must 
have a very solid frame work of iron to prevent the 
shot from bending the side out of all shape. But 
besides these immensely heavy sides it is proposed 
to have a roof-proof against bombs, Here again 
we must have our 4 inches at least of iron sup- 
ported upon a very solid frame of timbers in close 
contact—equal probably in all to a thickness of 5 
feet of timber. With such a weight of sides and 
roof is there any probability of constructing a ves- 
sel of light draught and of speed. Our steam-ships, 
owing to the weight of their engines and fuel, are 
capable of carrying but a small armament, compared 
with sailing-vessels, but it is expected by those who 
propose these shot and shell-proof vessels to carry 
a large armament, in addition to the weight of their 
bulwarks, roof and engines. 

But having succeeded in constructing a vessel 
proof against hollow shot, will it be proof against 
Capt. Stocton’s 200 1d. shot? or if made proof 
against this, will it be proof against a 500/75. shot ? 
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for we do not yet know what limit will be attained 
in the weight of projectiles by the use of wrought 
iron for the construction of guns. 

In view of the difficulties just mentioned, I think 
it will be admitted to be impracticable to construct 
a vessel for defence of our ports materially dif- 
ferent from what the enemy may bring to the 
attack and if so, we find ourselves reduced to the 
necessity from which we have endeavored to escape, 
of providing a Naval force at each of our ports 
superior to what the enemy can bring against us. 

It would perhaps be well now to glance at what 
the expense would be of a defence of our principal 
ports by Naval means, supposing that we know 
beforehand, (which, however, we cannot do,) ex- 
actly what force an enemy will bring against them. 

Let us suppose that an enemy is preparing to 
attack us with a fleet of 20 steam-ships, and let us 
suppose that we have but 11 points, viz: Ports- 
mouth, Boston, Newport, New York, the Dela- 
ware, the Chesapeake, Charleston, Savannah, Pen- 
sacola, Mobile and New Orleans, which we wish 
to defend. We must provide a superior force at 
each of them, say 30 steam ships, or their equiva- 
lent, making 330 in all. 

If we estimate the cost of each at $300,000, 
(the Missouri cost $ and the Princeton 
$275,000,) the whole would cost $99,000,000, or 
say $100,000,000. As it would take a long time 
to build such a force, we could not expect to pre- 
pare it in the emergency of a war, but must keep it 
up permanently, in order to be prepared for war. 
It is not extravagant to say that our Navy requires 
to be rebuilt every 15 years; in case then we have 
such a number of vessels, about $7,000,000 per 
annum must be spent in keeping them in repair 
alone. If it is thought that I overrate the number 
and cost of the vessels necessary, let it be recol- 
lected that I am only estimating for the defence of 
11 principal points, while there are upwards of 40 
others which I abandon to the enemy; and if in- 
stead of regular steam-ships we resort to floating 
batteries moved by steam, I doubt whether we 
shall save any thing, since, even if we succeed in 
making batteries shot and shell proof, (which I have 
shown to be nearly inconsistent with locomotion,) 
and thereby diminish the number of guns required 
for our defence, the enormous expense of construct- 
ing such vessels will probably prevent any thing 
from being saved in the entire cost of our arma- 
ment. 

Let us now glance at the cost of the system of 
fortifications. The cost of the entire system for 
the defence of the Atlantic and Gulf coast is esti- 
mated at about $50,000,000, guns and carriages in- 
cluded. This system includes the defence not only 
of the 11 points above mentioned but of more than 
40 others, comprising not only every maritime 
town but every accessible harbor in which an ene- 
my might find shelter for his fleet. 








If we allow 14 per cent on first cost for keeping 
the system in repair, which will probably suffice, 
$750,000 will be the annual charge to the nation 
for this purpose, and our ports being secured in this 
way, instead of a fleet of 3 or 400 steam-ships shut 
up in our harbors—30 of them untrammelled by 
the necessity of remaining constantly at home in 
expectation of an enemy, may scour the seas—con- 
voying our own merchant vessels—capturing those 
of the enemy, attacking his fleets and threatening his 
ports. The relative cost of fortifications, as com- 
pared with ships of war, is generally overrated. 
The Missouri cost nearly as much as Fort Jack- 
son—the Princeton about the same as Forts Pike, 
Wood and Livingston. 

But it is contended that our fortifications are 
inefficient means of defence; that they are unable 
to prevent the passage of steam-ships, and there is 
even a vague idea that they may be blown up or 
battered down by Paixhan guns. It is not my pur- 
pose here to demonstrate the immense disparity 
between forts and ships in an actual combat. It 
cannot be estimated by figures and the instances 
which prove this disparity are numerous and con- 
elusive, and are stated at length in the Report to 
which I have before alluded. I will, however, 
assert, that no military man would hesitate for a 
moment to try the chances of a cannonade with a 
single heavy gun properly mounted, in a favorable 
position, behind a proof parapet and provided with 
a furnace for heating shot, with any single ship, 
steam or otherwise, which could be brouglit against 
him. 

The introduction of Paixhan guns have not di- 
minished, but, on the contrary, have increased this 
disparity; for they are nearly harmless against 
masonry, while they are the most formidable gun 
which can be used against shipping. 

The case of St. Juan de Ulloa has been men- 
tioned as one in which a fort was destroyed by a 
fleet and particularly by the use of the Paixhan 
gun. I cannot go at length into a refutation of 
this assertion. A full account of the matter is 
given in the Report alluded to, and I will only say, 
in the words of the Report, that “so far as regards 
the levelling of obstacles lying in the way of a 
sword-in-hand attack, the 8,250 shot and shells, (fired 
by the French,) might as well have been fired in the 
opposite direction.”. But it is said that owing to the 
rapidity with which they can move against wind 
and stream, and to the suddenness with which they 
can make their appearance, a fleet of steam-vessels 
can, with little injury, run by our forts, and appearing 
before our towns, destroy or Jay them under con- 
tribution, and withdraw again before efficient means 
can be taken to molest them. 

Whatever weight the argument may have in 
some cases, its application to all shows that our 
system of defence by fortifications is imperfectly 
understood. Itisa principle of that system, where- 
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ever there are objects of great importance to de- 
fend, (large cities and Navy yards for instance,) 
such as would invite an attack in great force, that 
our batteries should be so placed, when practicable, 
that no part of the waters on which these objects 
are situated and in which an enemy’s fleet may 
anchor, should be out of reach of our shot and shells. 
This facility, then, of running by our batteries is 
of little consequence, if a position of ultimate secu- 
rity cannot be attained. 

If, after forcing the entrance of a harbor, the 
enemy finds himself when inside, wherever he may 
seek for safety, equally exposed to cannonade ; in- 
stead of attempting to destroy cities, or levy contri- 
butions, he will probably think it a piece of good 
luck if he can make his way out without leaving half 
his vessels behind him. Under such circumstances 
he will probably not make the attempt to enter 
at all. 

But there are cases where our cities are situated 
some distance up navigable rivers, or on bays or 
harbors of great extent, to which this principle 
would not be fully applicable. In these cases, al- 
though it may not be possible to provide batteries 
in sufficient numbers or in such positions as to com- 
mand all the space in which an enemy’s fleet might 
anchor, it is always possible to arrange them in the 
immediate vicinity of the city, naval depot, or 
whatever they are designed to protect, so as to pre- 
vent such a fleet from taking a position within 
cannonading distance. Having succeeded then in 
entering our harbor, he could effect nothing further 
without resorting to a land attack, and in compel- 
ling him to do this we have effected a great object, 
since the operation of disembarking troops and 
artillery requires considerable time, sufficient proba- 
bly to enable us to muster our means of land defence. 

New Orleans is one of the cases I have alluded to 
above, and I will now consider the particular means 
requisite for her defence from an attack by the 
Mississippi; and in the first place, it would evi- 
dently be desirable to exclude an enemy entirely 
from the river; or if this cannot be done, to arrest 
him at the lowest practicable point. 

The nature of the banks of the river is such that 
it is impossible to erect batteries at the mouth; we 
are therefore compelled to abandon a portion of the 
river, or to resort to the expedient of providing a 
fleet of ships, or steam-vessels, superior to the ene- 
my’s anticipated force, or an equivalent of floating 
batteries. 

But what limit shall we fix to the effort which a 
great Naval power, (Great Britain for instance,) 
might make against the wealthy city of New Or- 
leans—the key of the great valley of the Missis- 
sippit Shall we say 20, 30, 50, 60 or 100 vessels 
as the maximum she might bring to the attack, and 
shall we provide an equivalent fleet to be constantly 
stationed at the mouth of the river? It has been 
urged as an objection to fortifications, that since 





the introduction of steam into ships of war, the 
first notice of a declaration of war might be the 
appearance of a hostile fleet of steamers, which, 
taking our forts by surprise, would pass rapidly by 
them and appear before our cities ready for destruc- 
tion and pillage. And how shall we guard against 
this same operation by naval means? Only by 
keeping this immense defensive fleet constantly 
stationed at the mouth of the river, in peace or 
war, always ready and always in position even. 

{ have supposed that there was but one mouth 
of the river to defend; but would it not be neces- 
sary to station a force superior to the enemy’s at 
each of the large passes? Suppose, for instance, 
that the enemy came with 20 ships and we had but 
10 at the South-west pass and 10 at the North- 
east, (or an equivalent in steam-batteries,) might 
he not by detaching 2 or 3 of his ships to threaten 
an attack upon one pass concentrate the rest upon 
our defences at the other, with the chances, by his 
superiority at that point, of overpowering them and 
forcing his way up the river? We should be com- 
pelled then to provide each pass with a force supe- 
rior to the enemy's, or to abandon the passes and 
station our Naval defences above their point of di- 
vision. Rather than resort to either of these ex- 
pensive and unsatisfactory means, it would be better 
at once to abandon the mouth of the river and its 
course up as far as Forts Jackson and St. Philip, 
(the lowest point at which batteries are practicable.) 
The occupation of this portion of the river, by the 
enemy, would not be attended with serious danger 
to New Orleans; and if, as we always ought, we 
preserved the Naval superiority in the gulf, he 
would not like to trust himself in this portion of the 
river long, since we could soon concentrate a supe- 
rior force at the mouth, and thus place him between 
our own fleet on one side and our forts on the other. 

Forts Jackson and St. Philip, situated opposite 
to each other at the lowest point at which perma- 
nent defences are practicable, are the principal de- 
fences upon which we rely to prevent the passage 
of an enemy’s fleet to New Orleans. These forts, 
well situated, secure against a land attack and con- 
taining a heavy armament, may be considered as 
competent to contend with any fleet which even the 
British Navy could bring against New Orleans. 

But it is urged that a fleet of steam-vessels, capa- 
ble of running 10 miles an hour against the current, 
taking advantage of fogs or darkness, and willing 
to risk losing a few of its number, would easily 
run by.—The remedy I have alluded to of com- 
manding the whole space he would have to pass 
over to reach the object of his attack is evidently 
impracticable here ; we could not cover the banks 
of the river from forts Jackson to New Orleans, (a 
distance of 75 miles,) with batteries. But are there 
no means of preventing this rapid passage ? of re- 
taining him under the fire of our batteries long 
enough to take away his disposition to proceed 
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further ! The means proposed by the Board of En- 
gineers as a part of their system of defence in such 
cases are simple, efficacious and not at all costly. 

They consist simply in stretching across the 
river, from fort to fort, one or two chains of heavy, 
very heavy timber rafts, united by strong iron cables 
and retained in position by anchors up and down 
the stream. ‘There seems no doubt whatever of 
the adequacy of this arrangement to effect the object 
intended. 

Let a fleet arrive at whatever hour it might, it 
would find its passage obstructed by these rafts, and 
to attempt to force a passage, would be to expose 
itself to the concentrated fire of both the forts 
almost within point blank range. This is all we 
want, and to a contest of this kind we would invite 
any fleet that could be fitted out against us. 

These rafts can easily be arranged to allow the 
passage of our own vessels. 

If, with these obstacles to overcome, it is still 
feared that a passage might be effected, batteries, 
such as I have already alluded to, about New Or- 
leans, in such positions as to prevent a hostile fleet 
from taking any position sufficiently near to bom- 
bard the city might be constructed. It would take 
but a short time to construct them after the break- 
ing out of a war. 

Considering also the immense inducements which 
New Orleans holds forth to the attacks of an ene- 
my, it might even be prudent to establish a second 
line of defences similar to that at Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip at the English turn. 

After the lesson given by the disastrous attack 
on New Orleans in 1815, it is hardly to be expect- 
ed that an enemy will again attempt an invasion by 
the approaches from Lake Borgne and Lake Pont- 
chartrain, or by the similar approaches on the 
Western side of the river; particularly as circum- 
stances which then highly favored such an attack 
have since undergone great changes. The West- 
ern country, then but thinly inhabited and possess- 
ing no other communication with New Orleans than 
that of keel boats propelled by the current, has 
since been filled with a hardy population, which, at 
a few days notice, our fast running steamboats 
could bring down in numbers sufficient to over- 
whelm any invader approaching by land. The 
important passes of the Rigolets, Chef Menteur, 
Bayous Bienvenu and Dupré, and the Grand Pass 
into Barataria Bay, then almost entirely undefend- 
ed, have since been strongly fortified. 

But, it will be asked, will steam-vessels, or steam- 
batterids, take no part whatever in this system of 
defence? As a principal means of defence, I have 
endeavored to show, that it is not expedient, or even 
practicable, to rely on them, but as an auxiliary 
they will no doubt be found highly useful. 

And in the first place, a strong force of steam 
and sailing-vessels in the Gulf I consider an essen- 
tial element, not only to the protection of New 





Orleans and our Gulf frontier, but of the immense 
commerce whose sole channel is the Gulf-Stream ; 
and incidental to this, the fortification of Key West 
and the Tortugas, and the establishment at these 
points of depots of coal and other supplies for our 
steam and sailing-vessels, of an efficient yard of 
Naval construction at Pensacola, and of a Naval 
yard and depot, for steam-vessels, at Memphis, or 
some other point on the Mississippi. 

The occupation of Key West and the Tortugas 
is highly important, not only from their great rela- 
tive importance to us as depots of supplies for our 
fleets and as harbors of refuge for our merchant 
vessels, but it would be important, even if we never 
expected one of our own vessels to enter these 
harbors ; since, situated as they are by the way- 
side of the only path through the Gulf, they would 
unquestionably, if undefended, be occupied by the 
enemy, by whom our commerce would be almost 
entirely cut off, and our Gulf frontier kept in per- 
petual alarm. 

Having a large Naval force in the Gulf, it is not 
at all likely that an enemy could fit out an expedi- 
tion against New Orleans from any of the West 
India Islands, of the magnitude which such an 
effort would require, without our receiving timely 
notice of it, and even if we suppose such an expe- 
dition to sail from the Bermudas, or Halifax, direct 
for New Orleans—as one steam-vessel would watch 
the entrance of the Gulf, they would probably be 
able to send intelligence of the appearance of such 
an expedition before it could arrive itself, and for 
still greater certainty, a few small, but fast running 
steamers might be stationed permanently at the 
mouth of the river to give intelligence to our forts 
and to the city of the appearance of a hostile ex- 
pedition. 

Armed steam-vessels of light draught would also 
be of high utility for the defence of Lake Borgne— 
of the anchorage behind the Chandeleur Islands, 
and of our coasting trade with Mobile; and they 
would be of peculiar value in preventing a repeti- 
tion of such an attempt upon the city as was made 
during the last war. In illustration of this it need 
only be stated that an enemy’s fleet could not ap- 
proach nearer the head of Lake Borgne than Cat, 
or Ship Island, the former 25, and the latter 40 
miles distant, (Ship Island was the anchorage of 
the British fleet,) and any further approach must 
be by boats, or small vessels prepared for the pur- 
pose and not drawing more than 6 feet of water. 

A boat expedition of this kind could not be at- 
tempted if the lake was guarded by a number of 
light armed steamers. The destruction of the small 
fleet of gun boats provided for the Lake defence 
was the first step taken by the British in 1815, 
without which, even at that time, their expedition 
was judged impracticable. Such a step could not 
be taken in the present state of things, since our 
steamers, if attacked by superior force, could re- 
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tire under the guns of Forts Wood and Pike, Bat- 
tery Bienvenu, or Tower Dupré. 

To conceive more fully the influence of such a 
force of steamers upon an attack from this quarter, 
let us imagine what would have been the conse- 
quence, had we, after the battle of New Orleans, 
possessed our three or four gun boats which the 
British had previously destroyed. The remnant of 
the British army, worn out by the fatigue of a night 
march down the banks of the Bayou—by cold and 
hunger, were compelled to regain their fleet, to 
make a voyage of 40 miles in open boats and in 
tempestuous weather. With 3 or 4 gun boats 
would not this Army have been almost at our mer- 
cy t and had any considerable portion of it reached 
the ships in safety, the enemy would have had 
reason to consider it as the only piece of good luck 
which attended him in this unfortunate expedition. 

For such auxiliary aid steam-vessels will un- 
doubtedly be of high utility ; that it is not expe- 
dient or practicable to make them the principal 
means of defence, it has been the object of this 
paper to prove. 

If there are any who still retain the idea, (a very 
common one,) that our cities and harbors can be 
adequately defended by the cruising of a fleet at 
sea, I will add a few words more on this subject. 
I have endeavored to show, that even for the de- 
fence by Naval means of the different passes of 
the Mississippi, distinct defensive armaments are 
necessary ; how much more for the defence of 
wealthy cities situated at from 100 to 2,000 miles 
distant from each other. 

This idea supposes that our harbors are entirely 
unfortified ; under such circumstances, a few hours 
would be sufficient for 2 or 3 steam-ships to set on 
fire, or dictate terms to any of our large cities. 

Let us suppose that a fleet of 20 or more ves- 
sels, (part, or all steam-ships,) sets out from the 
Bermudas to attack New York, and that by good 
luck our own fleet, of equal, or greater force, suc- 
ceeds in intercepting them. While the enemy still 
feigns an intention on New York, and thus keeps 
our fleet occupied in her defence, may not the 
enemy detach 2 or 3 steam-ships to Boston, or 
Philadelphia, and lay them under contribution? Or 
a still more effectual way would be, for the enemy 
to divide his fleet into small squadrons and threaten 
many points at once; while some might be inter- 
cepted, the greater number would undoubtedly at- 
tain their object. But such a mode of defence 
supposes that our Naval means are, at least, on 
something like equality with those of a supposed 
enemy. That this is not the case now, nor likely 
to be the case in any limited number of years, 
should Great Britain or France be that enemy, is 
obvious to every one. 

During the last war the Navy of Great Britain 
had abundant occupation nearer home, and she 
could engage but a very small part in her warfare 








with us. To the fortifications which then existed 
however, (weak though they were and command- 
ing more respect than they deserved,) we probably 
owe the safety of our large cities. 

But should another war occur with her we must 
be prepared to meet her in a different manner; and 
if we would not see our rich cities burnt and pilla- 
ged, our Navy yards destroyed and an enemy’s 
flag floating in all our harbors, we must furnish 
them with defence adequate to the efforts which 
will not fail to be made against them. 





WEEP FOR THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY E. B. HALE. 


O weep for her whose life so quickly run; 
Weep for the beautiful whose days are o’er; 

Gone e’er the bud its blossoming had done, 
Withered in silence to'revive no more! 

Death mark'd her for his own, and e’er the years 
Sat heavy on her brow—or th’ mantling blush 

Had faded from her cheek— or trickling tears, 
In silent flow, had damp’d the first warm gush 

Of womanhood, her gentle spirit fled. 

O let us weep for her, who slumbers with the dead! 


She is not dead. O no, she could not die! 

Tho’ cold her brow, and wan her pallid cheek, 
Tho’ dimm’d and clos’d, th’ soft expressive eye, 

And seal’d the lips no more on Earth to speak. 
Weep not for her; let not the tear-drop flow ; 

The winding sheet but wraps her senseless clay, 
The breathing tenement she left below, 

And sped exulting to eternal day ! 
Then why, ah! why, these bursting streamlets shed, 

She lives in Heaven now, Oh! no, she is not dead. 


Yes, she is dead. That gentle voice no more 
Will come as music to the list’ning ear ; 
Those blessed, blessed hours of joy are o’er, 
To memory now, so sweetly, sadly dear! 
The gentle wooing of her love-lit eye,— 
The sunny smile—the voice—the mute caress— 
And have they gone! How could she die, 
And leave me thus, in grief and loneliness ? 
Yes, she has gone, | feel it, let me go 
And weep these gushing tears, that will not cease to flow! 


But no, she is not dead. 1 see her stand, 
Close by the golden gate; how Heav’nly fair! 
Cloth’d in the radiance of the spirit land. 
Bright as the Seraphim that mingle there! 
She will not leave me long—no, she will come, 
And visit me in dreams, and by the way ; 
And woo my spirit to her Heav’nly home, 
When life with all its grief, has pass’d away ! 
Ah! then, my soul, upon that happier shore, 
I know, I know we’ll meet, thenceforth to part no more ! 
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REMARKS ON VARIOUS LATE POETS. 


Semper ego auditor tantum, nunquamne reponam 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseidi Codri ?—Juvenal. 


NO. Il. 
BARRY CORNWALL’S SONGS.* 


The best text to a sermon on Barry Cornwall’s 
writings may be found in one of his own songs. 


“ Lady, sing no more! 
Science all is vain, 

Till the heart be touched, lady, 
And give forth its pain. 


“Tis a hidden lyre, 
Cherished near the sun; 

O’er whose witching wire, lady, 
Faéry fingers run. 


‘** Pity comes in tears ; 
From her home above ; 

Hope, and sometimes Fears, lady, 
And the wizard—Love! 


“Each doth search the heart 
To its inmost springs, 

And, when they depart, lady, 
Then the Spirit sings !” 


This is true enough, and had the author practised 
as he preached, he would have spared the world 
much bad poetry. 

The productions of Mr. Procter, (or, to use his 
own nomme de guerre, Barry Cornwall,) may be 
divided into two classes, the original and the imita- 
tions. As the latter are not of much importance, 
we will merely say a few words concerning them 
and pass on to the others. 

He would seem to be a great admirer of Moore, 
and to have modelled all the best of his amatory 
and bacchanalian songs on those of the modern 
Anacreon. But, decipit exemplar, vitiis imitabile, 
and like most imitations, they have a much more 
copious transfusion of faults than beauties. 

For instance, in the following “ Drinking Song,” 
what have we but a cento of several of Moore’s, 
especially the well-known “'There’s Nothing in 
Life can Sadden us ;” the chief difference being, that 
one seems written with heart and soul, the other 


“ Drink and fill the night with mirth! 
Let us have a mighty measure, 
Till we quite forget the earth, 
And soar in the world of pleasure. 
Drink, and let the health go round, 
(’Tis the drinker’s noble duty,) 
To the eyes that shine and wound, 
To the mouths that bud in beauty ! 


“ Here’s to Helen! Why, ah! why, 
Doth she fly from my pursuing? 


Here’s to Marian, cold and shy! 

May she warm before thy wooing ! 
Here’s to Janet! I’ve been e’er, 

Boy and man, her staunch defender, 
Always sworn that she was fair, 

Always known that she was tender! 


“ Fill the deep-mouthed glasses high ! 
Let them with the champaign tremble, 
Like the loose wrack in the sky, 
When the four wild winds assemble! 
Here’s to all the love on earth, 
(Love, the young man’s, wise man’s treasure !) 
Drink, and fill your throats with mirth, 
Drink, and drown the world in pleasure !” 


With poets such as Mr. Procter, notes of admira- 
tion and extravagance usually take the place of 
vigor. 

In the above, there is scarcely an idea or a line 
that is fit for a drinking song, which is not debased 
from Moore. Then again, his song 


“‘ Sing, Maiden, sing, 
Mouths were made for singing,” 


bears a most suspicious resemblance to the beauti- 
ful melody, 


“ Sing, sing, music was given.” 


“ A Love-Song,” p. 8, owns a similar kindred. 
Indeed, some of this is absolute plagiarism. 


“Give to whom thou wilt thy smiles, 
Cast o’er others all thy wiles ; 

But let thy tears flow fast and free, 
For me, with me!” 


What is this but Moore’s exquisite thought— 


“Then still with bright looks bless 
The gay, the cold, the free, 

Give smiles to those who love you less, 
But keep your tears for me !” 


Shelley also enjoys much of our author’s admira- 
tion, at least if we may judge from his writings. 
The following string of common-places sounds 
very much like a far off echo of some of Shelley’s 
exquisitely mournful lines; though what is natural 
and beautiful in the original, becomes ludicrous in 
his imitator. 


“We are born, we laugh, we weep ; 
We love ; we droop ; we die ; 
Ah! wherefore do we laugh or weep; 
Why do we live or die? 
Who knows that secret deep? 
Alas! not I! 
+. * * 


“ We toil through pain and wrong ; 
We fight; we fly; 

We love; we lose; and then, ere long, 
Stone-dead we lie (!) 

O life! is all thy song, 
‘Endure and—die ?’” 





* Songs and Miscellaneous Poems of Barry Cornwall. 
New Mirror Library, No. 6. 


In our bye-gone days of blissful ignorance, we 
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never thought to find the word stone-dead in legiti- 
mate poetry. 

The same, perhaps unconscious, imitation of 
Shelley may be found in many other pieces, such as 


“ Sit down, sad soul, and count 
The moments flying,” &c.—p. 25, 


and 
“A deep and a mighty shadow.”—>p. 11. 


Shelley sometimes indulged in a little extrava- 
gance, but here is something in his style which out- 
does him completely. 


“The Spirits of the Sea are waging 
Loud war upon the peaceful Night, 
And bands of the black winds are raging 

Through the tempest, blue and bright ; 
Blowing her cloudy hair to dust 
With kisses, like a madman’s lust! 


“What ghost now, like an Até, walketh 
Earth—ocean—air? and aye with Time 
Mingled, as with a lover talketh? 
Methinks their colloquy sublime 
Draws anger from the sky, which raves 
Over the self-abandoned waves !” &c.—p. 23. 


The chief difference between their extravagance 
is, that Shelley sometimes let his powerful imagina- 
tion run wild with him, while Procter tries to spur 
and urge his on to the same capers. 

It is a pity that an end could not be put to such 
imitations, not merely on account of the pilfered 
thoughts or style, but because a blundering admirer 
may, by his follies, serve to bring his model into 
discredit. If Shelley fails in attaining the high 
place that he deserves, it will be solely on account 
of the number and stupidity of his imitators. 

But our author does not confine himself to these 
poets. In “ Sybilla,” p. 26, we have something so 
like some of Tennyson’s unnatural creations, that 
we do not pretend to be able to decide which is the 
borrower, and which the lender. 


“ And, as for the public, they care not a toss up 
lf Mossop kicks Barry, or Barry kicks Mossop.” 


When two men like Procter and Tennyson fin- 
ger each other’s styles, the original is not worth 
tracing out. The piece in question is too silly to 
quote. 

We have “ Allan-a-dale” resuscitated in “ Count 
Balthazar” — 


“ He breedeth no cattle, he traineth no vine, 
He hath nought that is bought and sold; 

Yet his cellars are bursting with brave, bright wine, 
And his coffers are crammed with gold.”—p. 7, 


and Byron’s Newfoundland dog, “ Boatswain,” is 
transformed into the blood-hound ‘* Herod,” 





Yet ‘ Courage’—‘ Fidelity’—‘ Love,’ (they say,) 
Bear Man as on wings to his skies away. 


* * * * 


“« Aye his friend, for where, where shall there ever be found 
A friend like his resolute fond blood-hound ?” 


How tame is all this in comparison with the 
original ! 


‘* But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is all his master’s own, 

Who labors, fights, lives, breathes, for him alone, 
Unhonored falls, unnoticed is his worth, 

Denied in heaven, the soul he held on earth ; 
While man, vain insect! hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 
—To mark a friend’s remains, these stones arise ; 
I never knew but one, and here he lies !” 


But we have had enough of the thankless office 
of detector of stolen property ; which, indeed, we 
would hardly have assumed, were it not for the hue 
and cry which has lately been raised on such points, 
and which seems to indicate a renewed interest in 
them. 

Turn we now to those of his poems which may 
be termed original. Their chief faults are affecta- 
tion, and a straining after something more than he 
really feels, despite his lines quoted above. Yet 
he occasionally pleases. There is considerable 
vigor and freedom in the following, though the 
blemishes are neither few nor inconspicuous. It is 
far above the ordinary level of his verses. 


THE SEA-KING. 


“Come sing, come sing, of the great sea-king, 
And the fame that now hangs o’er him, 
Who once did sweep over the vanquished deep, 
And drove the world before him! 
His deck was a throne on the ocean lone, 
And the sea was his park of pleasure, 
Where he scattered in fear the human deer, 
And rested,—when he had leisure! 
Come shout and sing 
Of the great sea-king, 
And ride in the track he rode in ! 
He sits at the head 
Of the mighty dead, 
At the red right hand of Odin !"* 


“ He sprang from birth like a god on earth, 
And soared on his victor pinions, 
And he traversed the sea, as the eagles flee, 
When they look on their blue dominions. 
His whole earth-life was a conquering strife, 
And he Lived ’till his beard grew hoary, 
And he died at last, by his blood-red mast, 
And now—he is lost in glory ! 
So, shout and sing,” ¢-c.—p. 2. 


The following, too, is in his best manner. Though 
there is much of affectation and interjections in it, 
there is also some feeling. 





“Men tell us, dear friend, that the noble hound 
Must forever be lost in the worthless ground : 


* We beg the reader to understand that these italics are 
of Mr. Procter’s own manufacture. 
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“FORBIDDEN LOVE. 


“T love thee! Oh, the strife, the pain, 
The fiery thoughts that through me roll ! 
I love thee! Look—again, again ! 
O stars! that thou couldst read my soul! 
I would thy bright, bright eye could pierce 
The crimson folds that hide my heart ; 
Then wouldst thou find the serpent fierce 
That stings me, and will not depart! 


“‘ Look love upon me, with thine eyes! 
Yet, no—men’s evil tongues are nigh : 
Look pity, then, and with thy sighs 
Waste music on me till I die! 
Yet, love not! sigh not! Turn, (thou must) 
Thy beauty from me, sweet and kind ; 
’Tis fit that I should burn to dust— 
To death, because I am not blind!” &c.—p. 11. 


We may also mention “The Stranger,” p. 8, 
and “ Bolivar,” p. 20, as instances of his inspira- 
tion in its happier moments ; but they are scarcely 
good enough to be worth quoting for their beauty, 
or poor enough to be amusing from their faults. 

The above pieces show Mr. Procter’s powers in 
their most favorable light. He is not a poet of a 
high order, though he is continually aspiring to that 
rank, and failing. He never looks deep into the 
heart and the soul of man, revealing those secrets 
which are the poet’s peculiar treasures. In reading 
him we never feel as if we were recalling our own 
emotions, or recognize some feeling, some truth of 
which we were before ignorant, but whose exis- 
tence and identity we immediately acknowledge. 
Our sympathies are never roused by some unex- 
pected touch of nature, some long hidden thought, 
wrung out, as it were, with the heart’s blood, which 
gives us such delicious and inexplicable pleasure 
mingled with sadness. This part, the true poet’s 
highest vocation, is utterly unknown to him, and, in 
attempting to enact it, he invariably fails. Fre- 
quently, in beginning a song, we hope that we have 
stumbled on something more worthy a poet’s repu- 
tation, but we are immediately brought down from 
our fancied altitude by some expression or idea 
which shows how incapable our author is of under- 
standing, or carrying out his ewn feelings. The 
light is revealed to him but by glimmers, and he 
neglects it. 

Thus, in “ Forbidden Love,” quoted above, he 
ends with something about “reading aright my 
song ;” and here is one even worse. What can we 
think of such nonsense ? 


“« What use is al] the love I bear thee, 
Without thy sweet return? 

What use in Fate’s cold, patient lesson, 
Which my soul could not learn ? 


“*T love thee as they tell in story 
Men love in burning climes, 

And | let loose my wild heart before thee, 
In burning, burning rhymes'” &c.—p. 28. 


metre and rhyme, he should be more successful as 
to his thoughts. 

Again, what poet, who that ever read the human 
heart, would write such meaningless and tiresome 
common-place as this? 


“T go, and she doth miss me not! 
So shall I die and be forgot— 
Forgot, a3 is some sorrow past, 

Or cloud, by fleeting sickness cast. 


“ Death, and the all-absorbing tomb 
Will hide me in eternal gloom ; 
And she will live—as gay—alone, 
As though I had been never known! 


“Tis well, perhaps, that this should be ; 

’Tis surely well sad thoughts should flee! 

Nor would [ wish, when | am hid, 

Underneath the coffin’s lid,— 

That thou shouldst spoil one blooming thought for me 
Fair and for aye beloved [ole !"—p. 30. 


or these lines on 


“THE HEART BROKEN. 


“Gentle mother! do not weave 
Garlands for my forehead pale, 

Unto hearts that e’er must grieve 
What do crowns avail? 


* * * * 


“‘T am dead—a statue, left, 
Pointing perils out unknown, 
Shorn of life, and love bereft, 
All my vouth o’erthrown! 
All o’erthrown !”—p. 8. 


These are not specimens of unusual poverty. 
Poems similar to them occur on almost every page. 

Notwithstanding his incapacity to read the heart, 
and his deficiency in the knowledge so necessary to 
a poet,—that of mankind—he is continually endeav- 
oring to display his small powers that way, and 
utters trite little moral truths, and common-place 
observations, with a solemnity quite edifying, and 
worthy the Dodonean oak itself. For instance, we 
can scarcely believe him serious in the following 
piece of worldly wisdom. When we first read it, 
we looked eagerly out for some hidden spring, 
some latent jest, for we could not believe in any 
one seriously giving to the world such a triviality. 


“When friends look dark and cold 
And maids neither laugh nor sigh, 
And your enemy proffers his gold, 
Be sure there is danger nigh. 
O then ’tis time to look forward, 
And back, like the hunted hare, 
And to watch, as the litile bird watches, 
When the falcon is in the air. 


“When the trader is scant of words, 
And your neighbor is rough or shy, 
And your banker recalls his hoards, 





Surely, when he allows himself such latitude in 


Vor. XI—5 


Be sure there is danger nigh. 
O then ‘tis time to look forward, &c. 
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“ Whenever a change is wrought, 
And you know not the reason why, 
In your own, or a neighbor's thought, 
Be sure there is danger nigh. 
O then ’tis time to look forward, 
And back, like the hunted hare, 
And to watch, as the little bird watches, 
When the falcon is in the air.”—p. 7. 


or the following specimen of optimism. 


“A fable is good, and a truth is good, 
And loss and gain; 
And the ebb, and the flood, and the black pine wood, 
And the vast bare plain ; 
To wake, and to sleep, and to dream of the deep, 
Are good, say I, 
And ’tis good to laugh, and ’tis good to weep, 
But who knows why? 
Yet thus all things go ranging, 
From riddle to riddle changing, 
From day into night, from life into death, 
And no one knows why, my song saith.”—p. 16. 


What school-boy would not deserve a whipping 
if he introduced such a display of silly, pointless 
pedantry as this, in his exercise ? 


“A mountain stands where Agamemnon died, 
And Cheops hath derived eternal fame, 
Because he made his tomb a place of pride, 
And thus the dead Metelta earned a name,” &c.—p. 27. 


And surely the levelling propensities of Death 
have been sufficiently dwelt on by all rhymesters, 
from Horace’s “ equo pulsat pede” down, to have 
spared us the infliction of such trash as 


“THE LEVELLER. 


“ The king he sits on a throne of gold, 
Fenced round by his ‘ power divine ;’ 
The baron he sits in his castle old, 
Drinking his ripe red wine : 
But below, below, in his ragged coat, 
The beggar he tuneth a hungry note, 
And the spinner is bound to his weary thread 
And the debtor lies down with an aching head. 
So the world goes, 
So the stream flows, 
Yet there is an old fellow whom nobody knows, 


Who maketh all free 
On land and sea, 
And forceth the rich like the poor to flee ! 
* + + * 


“ And the saint, he leaves, (while he prattles of faith,) 
Good deeds to the sinner, as scandal saith, 
And the scholar he bows to the face of brass, 
And the wise man, he worships the golden ass! 
So the world goes,” gc.—p. 17. 


Now what is there in the above extracts, either 
as regards ideas, language, or versification, to ren- 
der them worthy of publication? What must we 
think of the man who could write them, coolly 
revise them, and give them to the world,—not 
throw them into the fire? And yet it is he of whom 


Willis says that he has written verse worthy of 


of a poet than Rogers or Moore! We had marked 
down a dozen more passages like the above, but 
we have quoted enough for our purpose, and wish 
not to subject our reader to the “ crambe repetita.” 
Mr. Procter makes many excursions 


“ Where the divers of Bathos lie drowned in a heap, 
And Southey’s last pan has pillowed his sleep,” 


in various other directions, though we cannot say 
that he always is smothered in “ respectable mud.” 
One of his glaring failures is in respect to actual, 
common life. He has seen what effect can be pro- 
duced by a skilful handling of the sufferings and 
feelings of those actually around us, though the 
attending circumstances be not poetical; and he 
frequently attempts to rouse us in like manner. 
But he does not seem to know that it requires un- 
common tact and delicacy to do this—“ difficile est 
proprié communia dicere.” When, well man- 
aged, this kind of poetry produces the strongest 
effect on the mind of the reader, but even in the 
best hands, there is much danger of the ridicu- 
lous. For one “ Song of a Shirt,” we have twenty 
‘“‘ Pauper’s Jubilees” and “ Beggar’s Songs,” such 
as Procter has favored us with. 

Take, for instance, some stanzas from the former, 


“Yesterday, oh yesterday! 

That, indeed, was a bad day; 

Iron bread, and rascal gruel, 
Water drink, and scanty fuel, 
With the beadle at our backs, 
Cursing us as we beat flax, 

Just like twelve old Bailey varlets, 
Among orchre-picking harlots. 


“ Why should we forever work ? 

Do we starve beneath the Turk, 

That, with one foot in the grave 

We should still toil like the slave? 

Seventy winters on our heads, 

Yet ye freeze on wooden beds, 

With one blanket for a fold, 

That lets in the horrid cold, 

And cramps and agues manifold!” &c.—p. 22. 


Now there is nothing laughable in the reality of 
ail this. We naturally feel, and feel deeply for 
such misery, and yet this man, wishing to make it 
forcible, by his folly renders it ridiculous. 

Here, again, is a part of 


“AN IRISH SONG. 


“He has gone to the wars, and has left me alone, 
My poor Irish soldier, unfriended, unknown, 

My husband, my Patrick, 
The bird of my bosom,—though now he has flown! 


“ How I mourned for the boy! yet | murmured the more 
*Cause we once were so happy in darlin’ Lismore, 

Poor Ellen and Patrick! 
Perhaps he now thinks of poor Ellen no more! 


’ 


“ A cabin we had, and the cow was hard by, 
And the slip of a garden that gladdened the eye, 
And there was our Patrick,— 





Shakspeare, and whom he pronounces to be more 


Ne’er idle while light ever lived in the sky,” &c,—p. 9. 
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A few lines from a long rhapsody entitled “‘ The 
Convict’s Farewell,” in addition to the above, will 
suffice as examples of his success in this kind of 
writing. 


“ May your traders grumble when bread is high, 
And your farmers when bread is low, 

And your pauper brats, scarce two feet high, 
Learn more than your nobles know! 

May your sick have foggy or frosty weather, 
And your convicts all short throats, 

And your blood-covered bankers e’er hang together, 
And tempt ye with one-pound notes! 


* * * 


“Farewell to England’s woe or weal! 
—For our betters so bold and blythe, 

May they never want, when they want a meal, 
A Parson to take their Tythe!”—p. 19. 


Lest these intensely malignant wishes may in- 
jure Mr. Procter’s character in the estimation of 
the reader, we must observe that he very rarely 
indulges in such malevolence, but seems to be a 
well-disposed person in the main, and “ eminently 
respectable in every thing but his poetry.” We 
give the following good wishes towards the land 
of his nativity as an antidote to the above. They 
have about equal claims to be considered as poetry. 


“Hurrah for the land of England, 
Firm set in the subject sea! 
Where the women are fair, 
And the men, like air, 
Are all lovers of liberty! 
Hurrah for merry England ! 
Long life, without strife, to England ! 


“Hurrah for William of England, 
Our friend, as a king should be ; 
Who casteth aside 
Man’s useless pride, 
And leans on his people free ! 
Hurrah for the king of England, 
The boast of merry England !” &c.—p.6. 


He does not confine himself, however, to these 
common-place subjects, but diverges and digresses 
into many others, in which he meets with similar 
success. Of course his fame as a song-writer 
could not be complete without some poems in praise 
of drinking. This must have been the considera- 
tion which impelled him to tire us with so much 
prattlement about wine, concerning which he writes 
like a tee-to-taller praising it against his will. We 
meet allusions to it every where, whether in place 
or nut. For instance, he begins a love song— 


**T love thee, I love thee 
Far better than wine !” 


Very complimentary, truly! 

We have given one specimen of his powers in 
this line already. Here is another, even worse. 
What follower of Bacchus, since the days of Anac- 
reon, would give utterance to such nonsense as 
this ? 





“ Sing! who sings 
Toher who weareth a hundred rings? 
Ah! who is this lady fine? 
The Vine, boys, the Ving, 
The mother of mighty Wine. 
A roamer is she 
O'er wall and tree, 
And sometimes very good company ! 


“Drink! who drinks 
To her who blushes, and never thinks? 
Ah! who is this maid of thine? 
The Grape, boys, the Grape! 
Oh never let her escape 
Until she is turned to Wine! 
For better is she 
Than Vine can be 
And the best of all good company ! 


“Dream! who dreams 
Of the God who governs a thousand streams? 
Ah! who is this Spirit fine ? 
"Tis WINE, boys, ’tis Wine! 
God Bacchus, a friend of mine. 
O better is he 
Than grape or tree, 
And the best of all good company !”—p. 5. 


This pure, unmitigated twaddle makes us sigh 
for the good old stereotype phrases of “ ruby 
stream,” “ flowing bowl,” &c., which formed the 
staple fabric of the old bacchanalian effusions. 
Mr. Procter has here started an undeniably original 
style, but invention is not always improvement. 
Of the same calibre as the above are, “* Why Doth 
the Bottle Stand.”—p. 7 and “ Wine”—p. 13, in 
which he informs us 


“O brave Wine! Rare old Wine, 
Once thou wast deemed a God divine! 
Bad are the rhymes, 
And bad the times 
That scorn old wine,” &c., 


with sundry others, which we will not inflict upon 
our readers. Can we imagine an individual in any 
stage of drunkenness, losing his senses so com- 
pletely as to sing these inanities ! 

On a par with these are some hunting and battle 
songs. It is easy to perceive that he has not soul 
enough to enter into the fierce certaminis gaudia,— 
“the rapture of the strife,” and his efforts to be 
strong in words and notes of admiration, without 
corresponding ideas, form a mixture truly ludicrous. 
As an exemplification of this, we give a few stanzas 
from 

“THE ONSET. 


“Sound an alarum! The foe is come! 

I hear the tramp, the neigh, the hum, 

The ery, and the blow of his daring drum— 
Huzzah ! 


“Sound! The blast of our trumpet blown 

Shall carry dismay into hearts of stone. 

What! shall we shake at a foe unknown? 
Huzzah! Huzzah ! 
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“ Look ! they are staggered on yon black heath ; 

Steady awhile, and hold your breath! 

Now is your time, men, down like death! 
Huzzah! Huzzah! 


& * * 


“Sound! bid your terrille trumpets bray ! 

Blow till their brazen throats give way ! 

Sound to the battle! Sound I say! 
Huzzah! Huzzah !” 


There is something to us inexpressibly laughter- 
provoking in this last grand anti-climax— Sound 
I say!” We really feel for Mr. Procter in the 
agony he must have felt while searching the dic- 
tionaries for a rhyme to “ brazen throats give way,” 
and, as Bysshe and Dyce failed him, finding him- 
self obliged to use “I say.” Who, after this, can 
pretend that the pleasures of Authorship equal its 
pains? . 

But Mr. Procter does not confine himself to such 
plain matters of fact. He is by far too good a poet 
not to soar occasionally into the incomprehensible. 
Such, for instance, is the case in the “ Phantasy,” 
p. 9, which commences in the following lucid style : 


“ Feed her with the leaves of Love, 
(Love, the rose that blossoms here !) 
Music, gently round her move ! 
Bind her to the cypress near! 
Weave her round and round 
With skeins of silken sound! 
Tis a little stricken deer, 
Who doth from the hunters fly, 
And comes here to droop—to die, 
Ignorant of her wound,” &c. 


Who, or what this singular being is, and why 
these peculiar operations are to be performed on 
her, he does not condescend to inform us. 

And here, too, we have a strange jumble of in- 
congruous ideas, worthy the attention of those 


“who patiently explore 
The wreck of Herculanean lore,” 


entitled 


“A CHAMBER SCENE. 


“Tread softly through these amorous rooms, 

For every bough is hung with life, 

And kisses in harmonious strife 

Unloose their sharp and winged perfumes ! 

From Afrie and the Persian looms 

The carpet’s silken leaves have sprung, 

And heaven, in its blue bounty, flung 

These starry flowers and azure blooms,” &c.—p. 21. 


What can be the meaning of this heterogeneous 
mixture of amorous rooms, lively boughs, harmo- 
nious strife, sharp perfumes, winged kisses, starry 
flowers and blue bounty? It is a style of writing 
of which Cornwall is rather fond, as he probably 
does not remember that the old saying of “ asinus 
portat mysteria” has more meanings than were 
thought of by its originator. 








Sometimes, however, his imagination takes a 
wilder range, without leaving the earth quite so far 
behind it. Here is a choice effusion produced in 
such a mood. 


** Which is the maiden I love best ? 
Twenty now are buzzing round me; 
Three in their milk white arms have wound me 
Gently, yet I feel no rest! 
One hath showered her black locks o’er me, 
Ten kneel on the ground before me, 
Casting forth such beams of blue, 
That I’m pierced,—oh through and through ! 
Bacchus! Gods! what can I do? 
Which must I love best? 
Tell me, (ah, more gently take me, 
Sweet one! in thy warm white arms!) 
Tell me which will ne’er forsake me 
Through all life’s ills and harms ! 
Is it she whose blood’s retreating 
From that forehead crowned with pride ? 
Is it she whose pulse is beating 
Full against my unarmed side? 
What do all these things betide? 
Strong my doubts grow, strong and stronger ; 
Quick! give answer to my call! 
If ye pause a moment longer, 
I shall love ye—ALL! 


O fie, Mr. P.! If we did not know you to be a 
moral young man, a virtuous limb of the law, with 
a wife, children and other incumbrances, we should 
be inclined to suspect something. Pray what did 
Mrs. P. say on first reading it? Does she approve 
of such comprehensive amativeness! However, 
we will pardon you on the supposition that this 
warm flow of imagination was caused by dining 
out late and reading ‘‘ Candide.” 


“For, when thus heated with the unusual grape, 
Some glowing thoughts may to the press escape, 
And tinge with red the female reader’s cheek.” 


We are also moved by the thoughts of the cur- 
tain lecture which must have followed Mrs. P’s 
perusal of it, during which you promised never to 
let your pen trespass so again. 

Indeed, any remains of our indignant feelings 
would speedily be melted into pity on coming across 
the following piteous question, 


‘** Wilt thou remember me when I am gone? 
Gone to that leaden darkness where men lie 
Shut out from friends, in chambers all of stone, 
Waiting my summons from the awful sky ?” 


and this, addressed, we suppose, to some meta- 
physical Dulcinea, 


“ We love, and meet the world’s sharp scorn : 
We live, to die some common morn— 
Unknown, unwept, and still forlorn! 

Why, dear one, why, why were we born?” 


With what a fearful struggle is his mighty mind 
convulsed as he puts this momentous question 
““why, why, wHY were we born ?”! 
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Mr. Procter is also at considerable pains to in- 
form us that he is a great admirer of nature. As, 
however, he has not unveiled any thing new either 
as regards nature herself, or the feelings which 
she excites, his opinions may be regarded as the 
purée of all that he has written on the subject. 


“Very, very, soft and merry 
Is the natural song of earth !” 


He also disgusts us with his poetical cant. He 
is continually indulging in small prattlement con- 
cerning “rhymes,” ‘ Poet’s thoughts,” “ Secrets 
of Singing,” “ Love the Poet,” &c., &c. The 
mantle of inspiration hangs so lightly over the 
shoulders of a true poet, that he never seems to be 
aware of it, but Cornwall, as if conscious of his 
slender claims to it, is continually obtruding it upon 
our notice, and always in a manner to convince us 
of the imposture. In short, he never seems at ease 
while writing. He never sits down to depict -his 
own feelings forcibly, but without exaggeration. 
He is always striving and forcing himself along, 
as little to his own ease as that of his ‘readers. 





We do not wish to be detained over mere verbal 
criticism, and will therefore pass by his mis-placed 
parentheses, numerous italics, thickly strown notes 
of admiration, silly choruses, out of the way stanzas, 
ideas brought in for rhyme, extravagant and un- 
meaning epithets, and other minutie highly disa- 
greeable to the reader. We must, however, com- 
ment on a fashion of his, whenever he is at a loss 
in filling out the metre, of storing in some two or 
three unnecessary epithets, sometimes utterly incon- 
gruous, and sometimes poverty stricken repetitions. 
Thus, 


“ What is love, but life deformed 
From its grand, original aim?” 


“ Their natural, hard, proud strength disowns.”—p. 5. 
“On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide.”—p. 1. 

“ The merry, boisterous, bold March wind.”’—p. 4. 

“ Beautiful, bright, blue weather.”—p. 9. 

“ Dull, hated, despised, in the sunshine hour.”—p. 12. 
“The wandering, sighing, soft West wind.”—p. 4. 
“T would thy bright, bright eye could pierce.”—p. 18. 
“ Her large, dark, luminous eyes are on me.”—p. 15. 
“Give back my dull, dark, old repose.” 


** Rose which hath no thorn! 


No spot, no blemish, pure and unforlorn ! 
Untouched, untainted !” 


As we have done nearly all that we could in our 
own small way, and in a Christian-like manner, 
towards denying Mr. Procter’s claim to one trans- 
lation of the coveted title of Vares, it is only jus- 
tice to let him establish his right to the other, by 
the following Delphic prophecy. 


Sleep—sleep my Lyre! 
Untouched, unsought, unstrung ! 
No one now will e’er enquire 
If poet to thee ever sung. 
Nor if his spirit clung 
To thy witching wire !— 
—’Tis well to be a thing forgot! 
Oblivion is a happy lot! 


We are glad to see in Mr. P. such pious resig- 
nation to his inevitable fate. 

It may perhaps seem to some of our readers that 
we have heen too severe on Cornwall's faults ; that 
productions like these should not be examined with 
an eye too closely critical. If so, they are in error. 
In the present state of poetry, songs and minor 
poems have assumed an importance utterly unknown 
before. Many of our poets rest their greatest 
chance of fame on these little productions, which, 
when liked, are more read and more admired than 
ponderous epics and prosy didactics. The Irish 
Melodies and “ Ye Mariners of England,” will be 
remembered when “ Lalla Réokh” and “ The Plea- 
sures of Hope” are forgotten. These little poems 
constitute the most important and most popular part 
of the writings of Mr. Procter. He is besides a 
veteran writer, and not entitled to the mercy which 
awaits a first offence. His works have seen numer- 
ous editions, and he has had the opportunity of 
lopping off and polishing whatever he may have 
deemed objectionable in the first draught. He has 
also been much praised by misjudging persons. 
Indeed a little wholesome severity at the com- 
mencement of his career might have induced a 
reformation beneficial both to himself and his read- 
ers. We are sorry to see N. P. Willis, (a man 
with ten times the genius of Procter,) condescend 
to the bandying of compliments with him. Corn- 
wall edited a volume of poems for him in England 
and Willis returns the favor here. Wilson laughed 
at the idea ten years ago, but it has continued ever 
since. Procter bids fair, at present, to retain his 
ill-gotten reputation for some time to come; but 
Prince Posterity will settle it all satisfactorily. 





Philadelphia, October, 1844. 
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TO THE ARMY. 


We have already shown our willingness to open the 
columns of the Messenger to the discussion of matters ap- 
pertaining to the general interests of the Union, among which 
the Army and Navy are preéminent. These are unequivo- 
cally National, protegés of no party, partisans of none. In 
having our Military and Naval affairs honorably, efficiently 
and economically administered, every citizen is deeply in- 
terested. We will, therefore, take pleasure in affording a 
channel of communication and discussion to the friends and 
advocates of the Army and Navy, with this restriction only, 
that the general Literary character of the Messenger shall 
not be impaired. ‘Thus, whilst we invite the increased sup- 
port of the Army and Navy, we mean not to do any injus- 
tice to the mass of our readers. The size of the Messen- 
ger will enable it to give something to all._—_| Ed. Mess, 


It has ever been a matter of great surprise to 
all who have reasoned on the subject, and one of 
mortification to many, that the Military and Naval 
professions jn our country have not yet been able to 
sustain a work devoted to their interests and open 
for the discussion of professional topics. Within 
a few years back, experiments have been repeat- 
edly made, and as often failed. “ The Miltary 
and Naval Magazine,” iy the first place, suddenly 
sprang into existence, but, as the sequel proved, 
without any regularly digested and settled plan 
for action or permanent support. Strong hopes 
were entertained in both professions for its success, 
but it was destined to a premature end. Then fol- 
lowed the “* Army and Navy Chronicle,” a cheaper 
publication, which it was hoped the two services 
might sustain; but that, too, soon failed. It has 
been once or twice revived and as often consigned 
to the shades. All these results were the neces- 
sary consequences of inadequate support. It was 
found to be impracticable for the two services to 
sustain such a work as the Magazine, devoted, as 
it was, entirely to professional matter, and, there- 
fore, without a reasonable prospect of ever com- 
manding more than one thousand subscribers in 
both services. The same reasons, with the addi- 
tion of an attempt, nearly successful, at Head 
Quarters, to convert the Chronicle into a Semi- 
official Court Journal, and thereby silence all dis- 
cussion not approved by those in power, and tend- 
ing to the ascendency of staff influence, served to 
consign that to its resting place. But assuming 
that the means of support in the two professions 
are not sufficient to sustain a work of a purely pro- 
fessional character, that is no argument against 
their possessing an organ of high standing and 
ability, devoted to their interests and open to them 
asachannel. One which would offer a fair induce- 
ment of this kind and be willing to lend its columns 
to the two professions, and at the same time pre- 
serve a lofty and able character as a literary work, 
might be selected by tacit consent, and would by no 


means lose its professional interest from the fact of 
its combining polished literary matter with profes- 
sional discussions. Nor do I conceive that such a 
work need suffer in the slightest degree with its 
unprofessional readers from the fact of its admit- 
ting in its columns articles on such subjects. No 
two branches of the government can be of greater 
national interest and pride; and none should be fos- 
tered with more care, though they should at the 
same time be watched with a jealouseye. Thisis 
done by having their progress and condition fully 
known to the country, which can be accomplished 
in no other way than through the public press. 
Their true interest requires that they should be 
fully known and understood to be appreciated, and 
nothing will sooner disarm their enemies and dissi- 
pate the frivolous charges brought against them 
by disorganizing radicals, than a thorough know- 
ledge of the services disseminated throughout the 
country. 

In casting an eye over the catalogue for a choice, 
no work seems to combine as many advantages, 
including those of locality, its position being com- 
paratively central, as “‘ The Southern Literary 
Messenger.” ‘This is by no means an original sug- 
gestion of my own, it was long since made by one 
high in the councils of our country, and, upon his re- 
commendation, was selected as the channel through 
which I should attempt to warn the Army and the 
country of the danger which threatens, unless the 
probe and knife are applied in time. The readi- 
ness of this invaluable journal to open its columns 
to us, was made known upon the receipt of the 
first intimation that such a course was desired. 
Purely national in its character, and devotedly pat- 
riotic in its tone, our rights would be secured 
by it; whilst all classes and all sides would have 
free access to itscolumns so long as that high tone 
and manly bearing which should be our charac- 
teristics were studiously preserved. By a concen- 
tration upon this one journal of the many valuable 
productions which originate in our services, and 
are now scattered throughout the country, a mass 
of matter, literary, scientific and professional would 
be added to the already fertile resources of the work, 
rendering it even more valuable and interesting, if 
possible, than it now is. And the time would soon 
arrive when we might, in common with the other 
professions in our country, boast of an organ and 
a channel sustaining our interests and conveying in 
appropriate terms our devotion to the noble insti- 
tutions which we have been selected to defend. 

Let us of the Army step forward then and assist 
in sustaining a work ready and willing to espouse 
our sinking cause; we cannot expect and should 
not hope to reap unless we sow. During a long 
and patient suffering, experience has taught us that 
the more patient we are the more we are imposed 





upon. We know our rights, and to secure them 
have only to assert and maintain them with firm- 
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ness and resolution. Forbearance and hesitation! nation and discipline follows ; for, notwithstanding 
will never do, they have been tried and signally | this “collection of armed men is obliged to obey 


failed; promises have been made and not perform- 
ed ; they will still be made, again violated, and re- 
newed after every violation. Further forbearance 
on our part will only be laughed at, and we be 
justly ridiculed for our credulity and want of per- 
ception. Let us openly and firmly espouse our 
rights, defend them with strong words and stout 
hearts, and no apprehension need be entertained of 
ultimate success. But let us act as we have done 
for seven years past—submit without a murmur— 
hoping for generosity from those towards whom 
we are generous, and our rights are forever gone. 


NOTES ON OUR ARMY. 
NO. VIL. 


“ An army is a collection of armed men, obliged to obey 
one man.”’— Locke. . 


To trae Hon. Taomas H. Benron: 


To secure efficiency and make an-Army sub- 
serve the objects of its creation, unity must be at- 
tained. Unity of interest, unity of feeling, unity 
of purpose, and unity of action. Dispense with 
either of these and you at once destroy the strength 
of the structure and endanger its permanence ; be- 
sides rendering it less useful and less efficient even 
while it lasts. ‘To secure these objects, so neces- 
sary to the very maintenance of an Army, should 
be the first consideration of those by whom our 
service has been fostered and is now sustained. 
Experience, however, teaches us that our best 
friends have been betrayed, by means of which I 
will not now speak, into committing acts of the 
greatest injustice to the service at large, but which 
they had been induced by interested individuals to 
believe would tend to benefit the whole service— 
individuals whose personal aggrandizement was 
their sole motive. In no part of our very absurd 
military legislation has this been more fully exem- 
plified than in what refers to the pay of the Army, 
and in nothing relating to the service is reform 
more justly demanded. Inequality and injustice 
of the grossest and most palpable kinds exhibit 
themselves daily—practices seriously injurious to 
the reputation of the whole Army, and demorali- 
zing in their tendency, are winked at and counte- 
nanced—even participated in—by those high in 
authority, who necessarily carry with them weight 
and influence. And these practices have continued 
until the whole profession is becoming a nicely 
balanced and calculated problem of dollars and 
cents, even involving the discipline and instruction 
of our soldiery. The result of all this has been, 
by fostering conflicting interests, to distract the 
Army, destroy its harmony, create jealousies, and 
thus eradicate most completely all unity of feeling 


one man,” unless this obedience is willing, in fact 
zealous, efficiency is wanting, and your Army be- 
comes an useless appendage to the body politic—a 
school for idleness and peculation, and a leach to 
the treasury. That ours has yet reached that deep- 
est depth, I would by no means insinuate ; but, 
that it is fast verging to that brink of destruction, 
must be evident to any one who has been a dispas- 
sionate observer of its progress for the last seven 
years. ‘T'o point out these evils more clearly and 
suggest some means of improvement will require 
an examination of the origin, progress and present 
condition of our system of 

Army Pay. 
A minute investigation of this subject would be 
too tedious, and would involve details unnecessary 
for our purpose and too minute to interest. The 
earliest records accessible relating to it commence 
with the act of the 3rd of March, 1791. By that 
the present system was partially adopted ; that is, 
the pay to nearly all grades of officers was com- 
posed, or made up of what is usually called “ pay 
proper,”—so much per month in money,—and a 
commutation in lieu of other allowances, such as 
subsistence, forage, &c., &c. This plan has been 
adhered to in all particulars where greater absur- 
dity was impossible ; but in those where ingenuity 
could discover any sense, or propriety, innovations 
have been made, until it is now impracticable for 
any one to find a rule by which the compensation 
of Army officers is caiculated. Self interest has 
induced the members of the service to investigate 
and ascertain in their own cases, not what they are 
entitled to, but how much they can get; and the 
settlement of disbursing officers’ accounts at the 
treasury, requires them to keep pace with the al- 
terations, amendments and additions made at nearly 
every session of Congress,—no less than twenty 
acts having been passed since 1791, for the regula- 
tion of Army pay. 

The system, as it now exists, is, in as few words 
as it can be clearly stated, as follows. Each offi- 
cer has a monthly allowance of what is called “ pay 
proper,” or “ pay for himself,” which, on an ave- 
rage, amounts to about one third. of what he re- 
ceives. Then comes an allowance for servants, 
one or more, according to the officer’s rank. This 
is commuted at $7, (seven dollars,) per month, 
the pay of a private fuot soldier, if for an officer 
of artillery or Infantry; and at $8, (eight dol- 
lars,) per month, the pay of a mounted soldier, if 
for a dragoon or staff-officer. It would doubtless 
puzzle some of our law-givers to explain the rea- 
son for this small difference made between the com- 
pensation to the servants of two gentlemen living 
in the same style, and not unfrequently at the same 
table. If candid, I doubt not they would acknow- 





and action. With them necessarily goes subordi- 





ledge the absurdity of regulating by law the price 
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which any gentleman, even an officer of the Army, 
should pay for the monthly services of his domes- 
tics. Next to this comes commutation for ser- 
vants’ clothing, in amount, the same as the allow- 
ance to a private soldier. ‘Then again is commu- 
tation for forage for the horses kept by officers in 
the public service ; the number for which it is al- 
lowed varying according to the rank of the officer. 
General and field officers of the line, including 
company officers of dragoons, and all staff-officers 
being entitled to this allowance on certain condi- 
tions. Strange as it may appear, there is no dif- 
ference made in the allowance of forage to the 
horses of staff and line-officers; the former, unlike 
the servants of their owners, are placed on a foot- 
ing with the latter. This great oversight and se- 
rious evil—this indignity to the staff-horse will no 
doubt be corrected as soon as brought to the notice 
of our law-givers; and they will thenceforward re- 
ceive their increased forage and rank. Lastly, 
comes what is called subsistence for an officer’s 
self and servants,—the number of rations vary- 
ing from four to fifteen, with the rank of the offi- 
cer, and one for.each servant to which he is enti- 
tled, and, if not a general officer, one in addition 
for himself for each five years he may have been 
in service. ‘This subsistence, as it is absurdly call- 
ed, is commuted at the rate of twenty cents for 
each ration. 

Certain other incidental allowances are made, 
which must be mentioned, as they will be the sub- 
ject of comment. First, is that of “ double rations 
Pay for himself, - ; . 

* two servants, - - - ° 
“ = clothing of two servants, - - - 
‘¢ ‘forage for five horses, - 


‘ 2,190 rations for self, (six per day, ) - - 
“ce “ 730 se 


- 
7 
7 


Total pay per annum, 
A Colonel of artillery or infantry receives, 


Pay for himself, - : - . é 
** two servants, - - - - 
«  « clothing for two servants, - - ° 
“ forage for four horses, - : 
« ~~ & 2.190 rations for self, (six per day, e: - 
“ “ 730 6 


Total pay per annum, 


From the above it is perceived that the actual 
pay which a Colonel of dragoons or staff is ena- 
bled to draw from the government is fifteen per 
cent greater than that allowed a Colonel of artil- 
lery or infantry. This difference exists in every 
grade in the Army, increasing as it descends until 
it eventually reaches forty per cent in the case of 
a Second Lieutenant. Such distinctions are odi- 
ous, unjust in the extreme, and more injurious to 
the harmony, discipline and efficiency of the Army 
than all the other abuses from which we suffer. 
This never would, or could have existed but for the 
folly and absurdity of the system by which it has 
been created. ‘The abuses of this system will first 





for two servants, (one a day to each,) - 


for two servants, (one a day to each,) . 








to the commander of a permanent military post 
garrisoned by troops.” 

Second. An allowance of ten dollars per month 
to a company commander to cover his responsi- 
bility for clothing and arms. Third. An addition 
of twenty dollars per month, deducting one ration, 
or six dollars, to a Lieutenant holding the appoint- 
ment and doing the duty of Assistant Commissary 
of subsistence. Fourth. Twenty dollars and for- 
age for two horses per month, deducting one ration, 
to the Adjutant of a regiment in addition to his 
pay as Lieutenant. 

To enable an officer to draw the allowances made 
by law for his servants and horses, he must make 
the following certificate on honor: 

“That I actually employed and kept in service, 
the horses and private servants for the whole time 
charged; and that I did not, during the term so 
charged, or any part thereof, keep or employ, as 
waiters or servants, soldiers from the line of the 
Army ; that the annexed is an accurate description 
of my servant,” &c., &c. 

This is made to correspond as nearly as practi- 
cable with the requirements of the law, but we 
shall perceive that long custom has completely nul- 
lified this law, and rendered the certificate a mat- 
ter of form. 

Now that we have seen the items which make 
up an officer’s pay, let us examine which of them 
receive these allowances and in what proportion. 

A Colonel of the staff or dragoons receives as 
follows : 





- $90 00 per month, $1,080 per annum. 
- 8 OO each “ 192 « s 
a 2 50 iT “ “ 60 “ “ 
e s 00 “ “ “ 480 “ “ 
= 20 ee “ “ 438 “ “ 
20 “ “ “ 146 ““ “ 
$2,396 
- $75 00 per month. $900 per annum. 
- 7 00each “ 168 “ 
“ 250 “ “ “ 60 “ “ 
~ 800 * “ 6 384 « “ 
20 “ “ec if) 438 “ “ 
20 “ce “ 6 146 “ “ 





$2,096 


be exposed, with a hope of making them under- 
stood, and thereby calling attention to them in a 
quarter where they are actually unknown, and from 
which relief must come if we ever experience it. 
The system itself will then be exposed in all its 
naked deformity, if enough of it remains to admit 
of further comment. 

The greatest evil resulting from the system, 
which is an abuse of it, is the inequality it produces 
in the pay of officers of the same grade. This 
absurdity could never have found its way into our 
service, but for the facility with which results are 
concealed under the system, and the means it af- 
fords of mistifying, by ingenious argument, those 
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who do not and cannot understand it. A Colonel|changing the amount of money they now receive 
of the staff or of dragoons receives, under existing for other perquisites nearly, if not equally, as valu- 
laws, as we have seen, $2,396, per annum. A able to them. The greatest inequality produced 
Colonel of artillery or infantry can only receive | in our pay, arises from one of these perquisites,— 
$2,096. This excludes all incidental allowances | the allowance for forage, ranging from $192 to 
in both cases. Why, in the name of reason and | $672 per annum, according to the rank of the offi- 
justice, is it, that this distinction is made? It can-|cer. The law provides: “That neither forage 
not be that the duties of the staff-officer are of a| nor money shall be drawn by officers, but for horses 
superior nature ; for, in nine cases out of ten, he is | actually kept by them in service.”* The condi- 
a mere tool placed in the hands of the officer com- tions of this law have seldom been complied with ; 
manding troops, and is regarded as a non-com-| yet it is a rare thing to discover an instance where 
batant—a necessary encumbrance. No one will an officer has failed to charge and draw pay for the 
be so rash as to compare the duties of a man who) full number of horses allowed. In the first place, 
furnishes horses and forage for a campaign, or | it is ridiculous to allow horses to an officer whose 
those of one who supplies pork, beeftand bread to| duties never require him to use them, as is the 
the soldiers of an Army, with the exalted and res-| case with four-fifths of our staff-officers in time of 
ponsible duties of him who commands the troops, | peace, and two-thirds in any other time. Secondly, 
plans the campaign and fights the battles of his| it is fully to require a man to keep horses when he 
country. This inequality, as has been observed, | has no use for them, in order that he may draw pay 
is felt throughout the service; and in the grade of | for them from the government. ‘This plain absur- 
Second Lieutenant is odious beyond conception. | dity has been seized upon by forage officers, and is 
We will take a case which occurs annually. Ajused as an argument to show the allowance was 
class graduates at the Military Academy, and its| intended as an emolument, and not to enable them 
members are commissioned in the Army as Second |to perform their appropriate duties. And upon 
Lieutenants. Some of them, for peculiar qualifi-| this construction of the law they have, for a series 
cations which fit them for the important scientific |of years, drawn pay for horses never kept, and 
duties of superintending the artisans of an ord-| which they never claimed to have kept in the ser- 
nance work-shop; or, perhaps, for surveying andj vice. The unofficial sanction given to this prac- 
plotting a piece of land and making a pretty draw- | tice by accounting officers of the treasury, and the 
ing thereof, are commissioned in the ordnance and | approval it met from those in authority, who were 
topographical corps respectively. Others, their | directly interested in the result, caused it to become 
superiors possibly in any military and scientific very general, and thus grew upa custom by which 
point of view, are commissioned in the artillery | officers charged and received allowances never con- 
and infantry. The former are at once in receipt templated by law. No intention is here entertained 
of $1,083 per annum, whilst the latter only get | of charging upon such officers acts of moral turpi- 
$779, forty per cent less than those they justly re-|tude. Among them are to be found some of the 
garded as their inferiors during the whole academic | most high-toned, honorable and estimable officers of 
term. Deducting the incidental allowance of an|our government. But it will be seen that custom 
additional ration for every five years service, and | has converted this conditional allowance into a regu- 
these accomplished gentlemen of the work-shop | lar part of an officer’s compensation, as much so 
and drawing-board receive more pay than a Cap-!as any other portion of his pay. Staff-officers and 
tain of artillery or infantry at the head of his com-_| field-officers of the line have been heard to contend 
pany, though they cannot expect to attain his rank | that the allowance was always intended as an emol- 
under ten or fifteen years service. Will any one|ument, and not to prepare and fit them for duty. 
now be fool-hardy enough to assert that this law | Some there are whose consciences are alittle more 
would have received the sanction of intelligent| tender than this general class, and they resort to 
men had they understood its operation? Or will | different expedients, all having for their object the 
any one say that unity of feeling or interest can| securing, at the least expense to, or tension of, the 
possibly exist where such monstrous distinctions | conscience, of this government bribe. Not a few 
are made !—distinctions which are without reason| have made arrangements with keepers of livery 
or sense, and humiliating and degrading in their | stables, in cities where they are generally stationed, 
effect on every officer of feeling and pride in the|to allow them to call certain horses theirs, for 
Army. which they paid a mere nominal sum, it being dis- 

It will probably be contended, for this system |tinctly understood they were not to use them. In 
admits of an infinity of devices for deception, that | this way, their consciences, which “ make cowards 
this inequality is only nominal, because a strict|of us all,” (?) were saved and the pay drawn. 
compliance with the requirements of the law would | Others, possessing a little more tender conscience, 
reduce the pay of staff-officers to much less than, would purchase horses and keep them on farms of 
what it is in reality, though still somewhat greater | their own, doing their private work, or hire them 


than that of line-officers. This would only be + Act approved 24th of April, 1816. 12th Section. 
Vor. XI—6 
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out by the year, and thereby conceive themselves 
entitled to forage for horses “ kept in the public ser- 
vice.” Another degree of the conscience is satis- 
fied by purchasing animals unfit for all use and 
turning them upon the world to pick up a living for 
themselves. ‘This was generally a profitable in- 
vestment, it lasting during official life and return- 
ing some 800 per cent per annum on the original 
outlay. The death of the animal in this case made 
no difference, as the owner never troubled himself 
enough about the matter to ascertain that fact. 
Money in lieu of forage for animals thus thrown 
upon the cold hospitality of the world, has been 
drawn after the death of said animals for “ time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary.” Some officers have no doubt complied 
strictly with the requirements of the law; but I 
doubt whether more horses have been kept ready 
for public service than would have been had no such 
law existed, and no such allowance ever been made. 
During active service in the field, these abuses are 
carried so far, that officers conditionally entitled to 
this forage have used public horses, fed them on 
public forage, and still drawn this commutation 
money for it from the government. These things 
doubtless look strange and sound badly to those not 
accustomed to them, yet they are but the natural 
results of our foolish and demoralizing laws and 
legislation ; to secure a correction of which expo- 
sures must be made. The bribe is offered by gov- 
ernment, and it should not complain when it is 
accepted. ‘The very absurdity of the laws afford 
the strongest arguments against the intention of the 
makers. They place thirty or forty officers in the 
city of Washington, for instance, whose duties are 
all in-doors, examining accounts and keeping rec- 
ords ; to each of these their laws allow money in 
lieu of forage for from two to seven horses, pro- 
vided they “keep them in the public service.” 
Nothing is more natural than for these officers to 
conclude that Congress could not have supposed they 
had any use for these animals, and therefore must 
have intended the allowance as an emolument. 
Such was the result, and such has been the action 
of by far the greater number of forage officers in 
our Army, previous to the issuing of an order on 
the 11th of July, 1844, which required all officers, 
entitled to forage by law, to have their horses 
mustered once a quarter, and to present the certifi- 
cate of muster before they could receive the com- 
mutation for foragein money. This produced great 
excitement for a while with those fearful of losing 
the allowance, but all eventually settled down into 
a dead calm. When muster day came a few de- 
clined appearing and gave up their claim to the 
allowance. Some brought up their worthless, 
broken-down animals and they were mustered and 
a certificate given, though evilence was not want- 
ing to show they were unfit for any service, either 
private or public. Others, again, paraded “ marsh- 

















tackeys,” which were mustered as “ horses in the 
public service,” when their owners would sooner 
have made their appearance in full military cos- 
tume, as clowns to a circus, than mounted on one 
of these animals before troops. Even this was 
surpassed by those who Jorrowed these same ani- 
mals, or purchased them at a nominal rate, to be 
returned in half an hour, and had them again mus- 
tered in their names. So far has this matter been 
carried, that an officer has recently been tried and 
convicted of “disrespect,” for asking permission to 
attend and witness one of these “ musters,” though 
he expressly stated his object to be “‘ for informa- 
tion and instruction,’—which was certainly rea- 
sonable, as he may at any time be called on to 
perform the same duty. It would be bad policy, 
however, to allow too many witnesses on such 
occasions; as our articles of war declare, that, 
‘every officer who shall, knowingly, make a false 
muster of man or horse, * * * shall, upon proof 
thereof, by two witnesses before a General Court- 
Martial, be cashiered, and shall thereby be utterly 
disabled to have or hold any office or employment 
in the service of the United States.” 

If required to make a certified description of 
horses as well as servants on our pay accounts, a 
naturalist of some erudition would be necessary at 
the treasury, to investigate and report to what spe- 
cies of the quadruped certain animals belong, which 
are now mustered and certified on honor to be 
“horses in the public service.” Much the greater 
number of officers have resorted, under the mus- 
tering order, to the livery-stable plan. A few 
have doubtless complied with the law, and had 
horses mustered which they had kept ready and 
fit for the service. Owing to a misunderstanding 
between a mustering-officer and his pay-master, the 
livery-stable plan has been recently exploded. A 
court-of-inquiry, in the case, reported the facts, 
and very naturally and justly exonerated the very 
worthy and excellent officer, who was the subject 
of the investigation from all intention of drawing 
from the government money not his due; but at 
the same time they condemned the practice in most 
decided terms.. We are now promised that the 
attention of the Secretary of War will be called to 
an abuse, which has been known to the Command- 
ing-General for the last twenty-five years, and has 
been countenanced by him for that time, when ten 
minutes devoted to it would have corrected the 
whole evil and saved $50,000 annually to the gov- 
ernment. Let the decision be made at once, and 
hold every one responsible who presumes on pre- 
senting an account for this, or any other conditional 
allowance, without having fulfilled the requirements 
of the law; and we shall never again have neces- 
sity for courts-of-inquiry to ascertain what is already 
known, and to suggest what their superiors, from a 
mingled feeling of self-interest and a fear of losing 
popularity, dare not do. 
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Another abuse grown up under this system is 
that of allowing “ double rations” to the command- 
ing officers of military posts. The intention of 
such a law does honor to its makers, they assuming, 
in behalf of the government, expenses which must 
be incurred at many military posts for entertaining 
visitors who have a right to expect it. In one case 
out of twenty this allowance is probably partially 
appropriated to its legitimate and hospitable pur- 
pose; in the other nineteen, it is pocketed by the 
officer receiving it, and his juniors defray all ex- 
penses of the kind. Even supposing it appropriated 
in accordance with the law, it is unequal in the 
extreme, and therefore unjust. The allowance is 
never regulated by the probable expense incurred 
by a commander, but by his rank. For instance, a 
Captain, commanding a post on our Northern or 
Eastern frontier, where he would have to entertain, 
in a handsome manner, officers of a foreign service, 
on an average of twice or three times a week; or 
even a month, receives four rations extra a day, or 
$292 perannum. A Brigadier General, command- 
ing a post on our Western frontier in the Indian 
country, where he is not in a position to entertain 
two visitors a year, receives twelve rations extra a 
day, or $776 perannum. These are extreme cases, 
it is true, but they and others less glaring occur 
every day in our service, and demand some cor- 
rection. As the hospitable intention of the law is 
almost universally perverted, the allowance had 
better be discontinued. Previous to the act of 1842, 
correcting the abuse, this law had been so far per- 
verted as to give the allowance to half the staff- 
officers of the Army, including the chiefs of all the 
departments in Washington. A building in that 
city at one time contained as many as six “ double 
ration” posts. The only hospitality ever known to 
be extended to other officers, when visiting these 
places on duty, was a gruff and sepulchral, “ What's 
your business ?” from the presiding deity of a som- 
bre desk with pigeon holes full of musty records. 
The strongest reason for withholding this allow- 
ance is the fact of its causing officers to seek local 
commands for the pay they confer, thereby render- 
ing the discipline and instruction of troops subser- 
vient to the mercenary views of their commanders. 
When an assignment of troops to stations is to be 
made now, their advancement and the interest of 
the service are not considered, but the register is 
consulted to see whose rank ‘entitles him to double 
rations.” The only complaints made in our ser- 
vice against embodying the troops for instruction, 
a most judicious practice, is, that it deprives such 
and such an one of his “double rations.” The 
discipline and instruction of the Army has always 
been found to improve in proportion to the restric- 
tion of these injurious, unnecessary and unjust 
allowances. 

Our present system of pay would not be so very 
objectionable, for under it most of us receive ample 





compensation, were it not for the ease and facility 
with which it is abused. Before these abuses 
reached the insupportable point which they accom- 
plished by the act of July 1838, there was some- 
thing of harmony, good-will, and brotherly feeling 
existing between the officers of different corps in 
the Army. When that act was passed, those who 
were benefitted by it and elevated to a position 
which amounted to a degradation of their compeers, 
entreated their neglected and insulted brothers to 
bear for a while the ills of the system, promising to 
assist at a proper time in raising them to the same 
platform :—compliance was cheerfully yielded. For 
six years has this promise remained unredeemed ; 
and now, if any one, a little more restless than his 
companions, dare touch the subject, he is accused 
of a want of generosity, and the universal cry of 
“hunt him down” is raised. ‘‘ Why do you attempt 
to reduce our pay t” “ Raise your own if you can, 
but let us alone; draw no contrasts, comparisons 
are odious,” &c., &c. We reply, that a want of 
faith on your part is sufficient reason for it; and if 
it were not, your conduct in endeavoring to direct 
the pruning knife at us whenever retrenchment is 
agitated in Congress, as was fully exemplified at 
the last session, is sufficient reason to justify us in 
throwing off the defensive and assuming the offen- 
sive side of the question. It has now reached that 
point where an officer of the line cannot visit Wash- 
ington city during a session of Congress, a place 
where staff-men most do congregate, but he is 
hunted out, his business spied into, and no sooner 
is he suspected of enlightening members and com- 
mittees of Congress on the subject of abuses in the 
Army, and deceptions practised to conceal them, 
than a report is made of his invasion of staff-terri- 
tory. ‘Upon the supposition” that he is there for 
this highly improper purpose, an order is issued for 
him to leave the city forthwith, though he may be 
on a leave of absence regularly granted, and attend- 
ing to private business of vast importance. 

Before giving the few reasons which I shall, and 
which I conceive to be conclusive, against the pre- 
sent system of army pay, I will here quote, from a 
high-toned and intelligent friend, some views on 
this subject which are well worthy the attention of 
our Congressional committees on retrenchment. 
By his kindness I have been saved much labor, and 
the branch of the subject he examines is handled in 
a manner which requires no improvement. He 
fully adopts a plan previously suggested in these 
notes for the Pay of the Army, and ably defends it. 
The same was introduced years ago into the Navy, 
and nothing but corruption has so far defeated it in 
our service. During the last session of Congress, 
strenuous efforts were made to pass a “ salary bill” 
for the Army, which, with all its absurdities, and I 
have seldom known more ignorance and more error 
concentrated in the same small space, would have 
been preferable to our present rotten system, though 
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it would have driven many valuable officers from 
the service. My correspondent says: 


“* Agreeably to your request I have thrown to- 
gether a few notes which you are welcome to, on 
the subject of the Pay of our Army, and I shall 
ever be glad to render any assistance in my power 
towards exposing the evils under which we now 
labor, and discovering the best mode by which they 
may be alleviated. 


“‘T have always been taught to consider the natu- 
ral state ofan Army tobe thatof war. Consequently, 
that its organization and the rules for its gov- 
ernment should so be framed as to meet that event. 
Superior pay and consideration should be given as 
rewards for brilliant service, or long and faithful 
discharge of duty. To hold out increased pay and 
superior advantages to those who, in case of actual 
war, would shun its dangers and fatigues is an ab- 
surdity illustrated by no service in the world but our 
own. Men, otherwise honorable, have, and ever 
will exchange the cold bed of the campaigner for 
the elegant residence of the citizen, when, at the 
same time, they receive higher pay and have a 
greater chance of military advancement. 

* Such was the case during the late Florida war, 
and many of those, who remained faithful at their 
posts, had to blush at the avidity with which their 
comrades seized every opportunity to escape that 
very danger and exposure, for which their profes- 
sion should have fitted them. The idea is con- 
stantly held out that our present Army is not de- 
signed for actual contact with an enemy, but rather 
as a basis on which to erect the military edifice, 
when the American people may be called upon to 
assume a hostile attitude. If such be really the 
ease, so much greater is the necessity for us to have 
at command a body of men, however small in num- 
bers, strong in intellect, vigorous in action, and 
moved by a common impulse, so as to be capable of 
infusing into large bodies of recruits that enthu- 
siasm, guided by discipline, which alone can ensure 
success. The question then arises, do we possess 
such a body of men, and are the laws for the gov- 
ernment of our Army such as to foster such feel- 
ings? Few will deny that the Army is possessed of 
the material, but the rewards are so distributed, that 
all officers of any ambition are tempted to seek em- 
ployment in departments that tend to unfit them for 
the actual command of troops, or exercise of arms. 
The p~ncipal cause of this may be found in our pay 
system, which may claim with justice the merit of 
being the most ingenious one that could possibly 
be devised to impair the efficiency of our Army 
and corrupt the honor and virtue of all its mem- 
bers. 

** Every officer has a right to expect in time of 
peace an honorable maintenance, that he may direct 
his whole mind and energies to his professional 
career, without a constant apprehension of future 





poverty. The amount of money annually appro- 
priated by Congress for the Army is amply suffi- 
cient for such purpose, but in the manner of its 
distribution there are just grounds of complaint, for 
proof of which I need merely mention, that a Brevet 
Second Lieutenant of Ordnance, sighing for employ- 
ment, actually receives more pay for his services 
than a First Lieutenant of the Line; yea of a Captain 
when not in the actual command of his company. 
Such superfluous limbs should be well watched and 
trimmed in time, lest they consume the sustenance 
necessary for the trunk, so that, when the whirl- 
wind of war comes, the tree falls and cumbers the 
ground where it stood. 

“Tf there should be a difference of pay between 
officers of the same grade in different corps, those 
should certainly be preferred who risk most and 
perform the greatest amount of actual service. 
Officers of the Ordnance and Topographical Engi- 
neers, Quarter-Masters and subsistence depart- 
ments, are never called upon to expose their lives to 
the bayonets of an enemy ; neither are they usually 
compelled to undergo that fatigue and exposure, 
which not only destroy life, but cause premature 
disease, paralyze the limbs and rack the body with 
the pains of old age long before a respectable num- 
ber of years have been attained ; nor are the gen- 
tlemen of those favored corps subject to the sud- 
den changes of station that impoverish the line 
officer, by causing him to sacrifice what few comforts 
he is possessed of; yet they claim and actually 
receive much greater compensation. So great does 
this injustice appear, that one would infer it to be 
the deliberate intention of Congress to reduce the 
line officer to the position and consideration of a 
mere drill Serjeant. Resisting, however, such con- 
clusion, I remain firm in the belief, that sooner or 
later the remedy will be applied, and that it will 
consist in the equalization of the pay of the whole 
Army. ‘The time when this must occur is near at 
hand, or far distant, according to the energy with 
which our rights are claimed. The deceitful and 
demoralizing mode in which the Army is now paid 
must also soon yield to the simpler, more just and 
economical plan of fixed salaries, commensurate 
with the rank and service rendered, and not depen- 
dent upon the degree of elasticity of the officer’s con- 
science, in construing an apparently just law to 
suit his own interest. The reasons for such a sys- 
tem are so obvious that they need not be enume- 
rated, as it has long since been adopted in the Navy, 
giving satisfaction to both the officers of that branch 
of service and those of the treasury. Assuming 
theirs as a standard of pay, it may readily be shown 
how the condition of the great mass of Army offi- 
cers may be materially benefitted, whilst, at the 
same time, a considerable saving will be made to 
the treasury, that too without altering in the least 
the present organization. 
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' "STAPF OF ARMY. | LINE OF ARMY. [| _ { 

ss Present Present z > 
a Corresponding poy Sr Pay for == | 

Navy Rank. B Army Rank. Delt. |serv’t.| Total. | Self. [Serv’t./ Total. | a7 

’ $ $ & % % % > $ 

Senior Captain, 4,500 |Major General, 4,167 | 748 | 4,915 4,500 
Captain of Squadron, 4,000 | Brigadier General, | 2,604 | 561 | 3,165 3.500 |} 
Captain, (other duty,) 3.500 |Colonel, 1,998 | 398 | 2,396 | 1,722 74 | 2,096 | 2,500 
Commander, at sea, 2,500 |Lieut. Colonel, 1,649 | 398 | 2,047 | 1.373 | 374 | 1,747 | 2,000 | 
Commander, (other duty,) 2,100 | Major, 1,396 | 398 | 1,794 | 1,180 | 374 | 1,554 | 1,700 || 
Lieutenant, Commanding, 1,800 |Gaptain, 1,180 | 199 | 1,379 800 | 187 987 | 1,400 || 
Lieutenant, (other duty,) 1,500 {ist Lieutenant, 884 | 199 | 1,083 652 | 187 839 950 || 
Passed Midshipmen, 750 |2nd Lieutenant, 884 | 199 | 1,083 592 | 187 779 800 |) 
| 750 |Bvt.2nd Lieut, | 884 | 199 | 1,083| 592] 187| 779 700 | 























“« The sums arranged above, as showing the pres- 
ent Pay of the Army, are taken from the official 
estimates for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1845; 
but those sums will be materially increased by the 
incidental allowances, under the heads of Brevet 
pay, extra rations for commanding posts, addi- 
tional rations for long service, &c., &c., all of 
which should be abolished, as the United States are 
entitled to the entire services of every officer of 
the Army, and no additional pay should be expect- 





ed for performing their legitimate duties, how ar- 


duous so ever they might be. One modification 
alone might be made, which would not materially 
increase the expense, but might very much increase 
the efficiency of the military establishment, viz : 
to increase the pay of an officer ten per cent du- 
ring actual campaign service and deduct ten per 
cent from the pay of all who voluntarily absent 
themselves from duty, on leave or furlough. A 
simple calculation, founded upon the preceding 
table, will show what change would be effected in 
the cost of the Army by its adoption. 







































































Present | Proposed 
CORPS. No. RANK. pay. pay. 
$ $ 
General Staff_ - - - - 1 Major General, 4,915 4,500 
= - 2 Brigadier General, 6,330 7,000 
“ « 1 Adjujant General, 2,396 2,500 
« as 2 Inspectors General, 4,792 5,000 
“ “ 1 Quarter Master General, 3,165 3,500 
a“ ss 2 Ass’t Quarter Master General, 4,792 5,000 
eR... 2 Dep. Quarter Master General, 4,094 4,000 
- ” 4 Quarter Masters, 7,176 6,800 
“ 6s 28 Assistant Quarter Masters, 12,504 - 
6 “ 1 Commissary General, 2,396 2,500 
és 6 1 Ass’t Commissary General, 2,047 2,000 
‘ “ 2 Commissaries of Subsistence, 3,588 3,400 
“ “ 4 “ ‘6 1,992* #2 
” “ 50 Assistant Commissaries of Subsistence,| 12,000* - 
Engineers, . ° . ; 5 Colonels, 11,980 12,500 
Topographical Engineers, - - 6 Lieutenant Colonels, 12,276 | 12,000 
Ordnance and - - . - 14 Majors, 25,116 23,800 
Dragoons, ) - - - - 52 Captains, 66,508 | 72,800 
* 48 Ist Lieutenants, 51,984 45,600 
“6 48 2nd Lieutenants, 51,984 | 38,400 
« 20 Brevet 2nd Lieutenants, 21,660 | 14,000 
Artillery - - - - - 12 Colonels, 25.152 | 30,000 
and - - ° - . 12 Lieutenant Colonels, 20,964 | 24,000 
Infantry, - - - - 12 Majors, 18,648 | 20,964 
“ 120 Captains, 118,440 | 180,000 
“ 160 lst Lieutenants, 135,776 | 152,000 
” 120 2nd Lieutenants, 94,248 | 96,000 
55 Brevet 2nd Lieutenants, 42.845 | 38,500 
\Brevet pay and extra rations, &c., - 1pu,ia | - = 
Under present laws ‘i otal pay, $950,506 | 806,704 
Total proposed, $806,704 
Difference saved, $143,802 

















“Thus may be saved the sum of 143,802 dol- 
Jars, by equalizing the pay of the whole Army, 
whilst a still greater advantage is secured by in- 
creasing the respectability and importance of the 
Colonels of regiments and Captains of companies, 
upon whom, both in war and peace, devolve the 
principal dangers and duties of the military pro- 
fession. 


“In the foregoing table, no allowance whatever 





is made for horses, neither is any deemed neces- 





sary, as the ten per cent increased pay during cam- 
paign service will be amply sufficient to compen- 
sate the field-officer fur the increased expense, 
when he is actually required to be mounted, and 
dragoon officers should be furnished by the gov- 
ernment with the horses and forage actually re- 
quired, in the same manner, and subject to the 
same regulations as the troop horses, used by the 
men. ‘The abuses under the present forage sys- 
*ln addition to pay in the line. 
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tem are a reproach to any people, and cannot but 
reflect upon the honor of every officer of the Army, 
if thoroughly investigated. The law never con- 
templated the allowance, as an emolument, but it 
is so regarded now, by nine tenths of those enti- 
tled to it. No regulation can guard against the 
abuse and the sooner the law is repealed, the better 
will it be for the honor of the Army. 

“Tt would be well to increase the pay of a Lieu- 
tenant doing the duty of an aid-de-camp, Adjutant, 
Assistant Quarter-Master or Commissary, by 200 
dollars a year, which, according to the present or- 
ganization, would require an additional appropria- 
tion of 19,200 dollars, or would diminish the amount, 
already stated, as saved by the adoption of the 
salary system, to 124,602 dollars. No inconside- 
rable sum, when, at the same time, a vast majority 
of the Army are benefitted, and no injustice done 
to the remainder. 

“‘T have already written more than I had propo- 
sed, and will not trespass further upon your time 
and patience.” 


It will be seén in the preceding tables, compiled 
from the official estimates, that the proposed pay 
for the Army in no case equals that allowed the 
Navy, except in the two highest grades. There 
is no grade of commissioned officer in the Naval 
service corresponding with our Second Lieutenant, 
but for the sake of argument his pay has been com- 
pared with that of a Passed Midshipman, a war- 
rant officer, and put but little above it, and that of 
a Brevet Second Lieutenant is placed as much be- 
low it. In these tables, too, the pay of the medi- 
cal officers of the Army, and the officers of the 
pay department are excluded, though their inci- 
dental allowances are included. Allowing them 
the same pay proposed for the grades with which 
they assimilate, and a further reduction of $9,234 
will be made in the pay of Army officers. It fully 
appears then, that a system of salary pay may be 
adopted, saving more than $130,000 per annum. 
And, as that system with the proposed details would, 
beyond doubt, restore harmony to the service, im- 
prove its discipline and instruction, and increase 
its efficiency, at the same time that the characters 
of its members would be placed beyond the tongue 
of slander or the apple of temptation, some faint 
hope may be entertained, that Congress will yet be 
awakened to the interest of the country, and adopt 
this plan, or one similar to it. 

The objections to our present system, tending as 
it does to abuses and demoralization, are many : 
but a few of the strongest will suffice to prove the 
necessity for a change. 

1st. It is a system none can understand but those 
intimately connected with it, and therefore admits 
of abuses, as we have seen, which are monstrous 
in themselves, but difficult to detect. 

2nd. It places an officer’s interest, in many cases, 





in direct opposition to his duty, and offers strong 
inducements for him to commit acts of deep moral 
turpitude under the cover of customs of service, 
and high official sanction. 

3rd. It admits with too much ease and facility 
the introduction of inequalities grossly unjust in 
themselves, and destructive in their effect of the 
harmony and unity of feeling and interest which 
must exist to render an Army efficient. 

4th, and last: It is a system by which the few 
are benefitted at the expense of the many, by means 
as disastrous in their effect as they are dishonora- 
ble in their use. 

But two arguments have ever been used in favor 
of this system of Army pay. 

Ist. That we could not expect to get as much 
by any other, for the reason, that none but our- 
sélves can understand what we do get now; and 
could Congress do so, our pay would necessarily 
be reduced. This is a staff argument, and, so far 
as it concerns them, is a very true one. Admit its 
force, and I do not want a stronger reason fora 
change. ‘This discloses, too, all their bitter oppo- 
sition to a salary bill, and proves that “ self-interest 
is the motive power.” 

The 2nd is: That, in the field, where we are 
compelled to draw these government allowances, 
it would be impossible to do otherwise. 


This is another staff argument upon which issue 
is joined. Having been for several years on duty 
in the field with troops, in Florida, the place above 
all others to render this necessary, as we were 
there isolated from all supplies, I know from per- 
sonal observation it does not apply. In fact, in 
one department, the Subsistence, an officer is, under 
no circumstances, permitted to draw his subsistence 
in kind; but, should he want such supplies, they 
are sold to him for money, and without money he 
cannot get them,—the regulations strictly prohibit- 
ing all credit. Supposing they were allowed, what 
earthly use could an officer have for thirty-five ra- 
tions a day, the allowance to a Major General, con- 
sisting, as they do, of 26 lbs. of pork, or 44 lbs. of 
beef ; 39 lbs. of flour ; 3 quarts of peas or beans, 
or 34 lbs. of rice; 4 lbs. of sugar ; 2 \bs. of coffee; 
1} |b. of soap; (*) % lb. of candles; 5 gills of 
salt, and 1 quart of vinegar!!!! Had history ever 
recorded an instance where a great military chief- 
tain destroyed, in one day, this quantity of the sub- 
stantials of life, I should hesitate before giving an 
opinion against the necessity of allowing it to our 
officers. If officers of the Navy, at sea two-thirds 
of their time, can dispense with this allowance, as 
they have done, by commuting the single ration al- 
lowed them, it is folly to claim it as necessary in 
the Army. The forage allowance might be as ea- 
sily regulated ; furnish it to an officer’s horse in 
the field, when he has one, on the same terms ra- 
tions of provisions are now furnished himself, and 
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do away with that military farce and legal perjury, 
called—*“ the muster of officers horses.” 


A SvuBALrTern. 


Nore. 


Ordnance Department.—When treating of this 
subject, in the June number of the Messenger, 
reference was made, for the sake of illustration, to 
the arsenal at Augusta, Georgia, and its command- 
ing officer. ‘There was no intention by that refer- 
ence, as it is feared some have inferred, to distin- 
guish that arsenal above others, or to condemn at 
that station what was overlooked at them. From 
the secondary importance of the place and the con- 
tracted operations carried on there, no doubt is en- 
tertained but a further search would have furnished 
an example of greater abuses; and, from the ex- 
tent of means furnished, one of far more ruinous 
expenditures for the government. No motive 
could possibly have existed for this particular ref- 
erence, unless it was, that an indignity had just 
been committed on the Army by unceremoniously 
expelling a company of troops, commanded by an 
officer of near thirty years service, and superseding 
him by one far his junior, which it was thought 
necessary to expose and condemn. After near 
twelve months delay, that company is again re- 
stored, though not without an expense of many 
thousands to the country. 

In the course of the remarks on this subject, 
an error was committed by which injustice was 
done the acting chief of the Ordnance Department 
and the Lieutenant of the corps left in the com- 
mand of that post, which it is but just and proper 
should be corrected. The opportunity affords great 
pleasure, and the friend who has furnished the data 
by which this error is made apparent is cordially 
thanked. It appears the command of this arsenal 
was first conferred on the subaltern who superseded 
the Captain of artillery, by the predecessor of the 
present acting chief of the department. ‘The lat- 
ter, therefore, is not responsible for the evasion of 
the order of the Secretary of War, which required 
this Lieutenant to be assigned to duty under his 
“ proper senior officer.” The allusion to the sub- 
ject which caused this order from the Secretary is 
regretted, as it was by no means involved in the 
merits of the case under consideration: nor did it 
add at-all to the grossness of the outrage commit- 
ted on the line of the Army, the burden of which 
was borne by the treasury and charged to the ex- 
penditures of the military establishment. In the 
reference made to this order from the Secretary, it 
was not intended to quote his words: in fact, the 
order was not at hand, and the expression, “ dis- 
creet and severe commanding officer,” was used as 
expressive of the tenor and intention of the order. 
That expression may have been too strong, and 
certainly would not have been adopted had it been 











supposed it could convey an impression injurious 
to the professional reputation of one who, it is ap- 
parent, “ has done his country some service.” 

A Sus. 





TRANSLATIONS 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


BY MRS. MARY E, HEWITT. 


CHANSONNETTE. 
“ Enfant ! si jetais roi je donnerais l'empire,” etc. 


Were I a crownéd monarch, 
I would give my diadem— 

My regal throne and sceptre, 
Enriched with many a gem— 

I would give my baths of porphyry, 
My ships that filled the sea ; 

My empire, people, all, beloved ! 
For one sweet smile from thee ! 


Were I enthroned in heaven, 
I would give all earth, and air, 
And the angels, and the demons, 
That bowed before me there— 
I would give yon skies with all their worlds, 
Time, space, eternity, 
And the teeming depths of chaos, 
For one sweet kiss from thee! 


STANZAS. 
FROM THE CHANTS DE CREPUSCULE. 
“ Puisque de ton astre,” etc. 


Since from thy star one cheering ray 
My heaven hath lighted with its beam— 
Since one bright rose leaf from thy day 
Hath fallen on my life’s dark stream— 
And o’er my spirit, like a spell, 
Thy voice hath poured its gentle ruth ; 
And I have drank of love’s charmed well, 
From thy sweet lips, perpetual youth— 


I say, as these swift years depart, 
Haste, with your faded garlands by— 
There blooms a flower within my heart 
That none may gather—ne’er may die! 
Ye may not dash the cup of soul 
That now I quaff to sweet excess— 
There lies more memory in the bowl, 
Than time hath of forgetfulness ! 
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THE COLONIAL HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 


To tHe LecisLATURE oF VIRGINIA. 


In the further prosecution of this important subject we pre- 
sent our readers with the following letters.—[ Ed. Mess. 


Epiror Sov. Lit. Messencer. 


Dear Sir :—Every one who has looked with any 
care into our Virginia history must have been struck 
with the necessity of procuring those materials 
which slumber in the English State-Paper Office. 
This measure is indispensable in completing the 
ground-work of our history. ‘There are chasms in 
it, that may in this way alone be supplied; vexed 
questions that cannot otherwise be set at rest ; con- 
flicting and obscure authorities, which, without this 
additional light, will never be cleared up. The few 
who study our history have long deplored its defi- 
ciences and the almost Turkish apathy of Virginia in 
regard to matters of this kind. While other States 
have taken steps to complete the circle of their 
historical collections Virginia has slept as long and as 
sound as Rip Van Winkle on the Catskill mountains. 
Yet what State is more interested in this enterprise 
than “the Old Dominion,” the oldest, most favored 
and most extensive of the colonies? 

In regard to the scheme of procuring documents 
from England :—taking it for granted that they ought 
to be obtained, the question occurs, whether it is 
expedient for this State to employ an agent? Mr. 
Brodhead, of New-York, in the November Mes- 
senger, expresses the opinion that the best way is, 
“for the general government to undertake the duty 
once for all and not for one particular State, but 
Sor the whole union,” and he accordingly proposes 
that a special agent, commissioned by the President 
of the United States, should be sent out for that 
purpose. He argues that the repeated applications 
of the several States will annoy the British gov- 
ernment and be attended with much difficulty and 
embarrassment to the agents. 

Now, admitting this objection in its full force, it 
would seem to imply the necessity of the diplomatic 
intervention of the federal government, in procuring 
from the British government a general standing 
permission for the agents of the several Stztes, to 
take copies of historical documents and yet leave 
open the question, whether the transcription could be 
more conveniently effected by one federal agent or 
by the agents of the several States? 

Another objection suggested by Mr. Brodhead, 
is, that the younger and less wealthy States may 
not feel at liberty to incur the expenditure of an 
agency and yet may look with mortification at the 
results of their neighbors’ efforts. 

But since it appears that under the cautious regu- 
lations of the British government, records of colonial 
history alone are accessible to Americans, clearly 
those States which were never colonies cannot 





be directly interested in the affair, and the younger, 
(being scions of the older States,) instead of being 
chagrined, would naturally be gratified at the col- 
lections made by the mother States. 

Another point set forth in favor of the federal 
agency, is that it would save the expenses of the 
separate State agencies. 

But admitting this economical advantage, would 
it imply the ineligibility of separate State agencies t 
Probably the general government could supply the 
stationery used by the State governments at much 
cheaper rates than those paid by the several 26 
States; yet reasons far weightier even than pecu- 
niary, exclude all idea of any such intervention on 
the part of the federal government. 

But is the scheme of one federal agent feasible * 
Could such an agent competently meet the wishes 
of a variety of States? An agent employed to 
obtain historical materials for New Jersey or South 
Carolina, for example, must be quite conversant 
with the historical collections of those States al- 
ready in possession ; to discover what is wanting it 
is necessary to know what is possessed. Is there 
any man so minutely acquainted with the local his- 
tory of 13 colonies? Mr. Tefft of Savannah sug- 
gests the plan of securing the services of Mr. 
Lemon, (who has charge of the State-Paper Office 
in London,) to superintend the investigation for 
Virginia as he is engaged to do for Georgia. 

The position of Georgia however, in this res- 
pect, differs widely from that of Virginia. Georgia 
has already, by her special agent, Rev. C. W. 
Howard, secured 22 volumes of colonial documents ; 
she enjoys the advantage of a well-established His- 
torical: Society, with an admirable corresponding 
Secretary in Mr. Tefft; and lastly, while the colonial 
era of Georgia comprises only 40 years,* that of 
Virginia extends over 170. 

Our entire history includes upwards of 230 years. 
In the train of influences that during so long a tract 
of time, have been imperceptibly moulding the 
popular character, must be learned the genius of 
our people and the structure of our institutions. 
The memorials of the past will infuse into the 
breasts of Virginia youth a warmer patriotism and 
State-pride and a more generous longing to emulate 


‘* Minds nourished in the wild, 
Deep in the unpruned forest, midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing nature smiled 
On infant Washington.” 


These recollections, will grow in consequence, 
with the extension of territory planted from Virginia, 
and their charms will be continually heightened 
by the hoary touches of Time. 

Respectfully yours, 


Richmond, Dec. 4, 1844. C. CampsBett. 


* Edmund Burk told the venerable General Oglethorpe, 
the founder of Georgia, that he was the most extraordinary 
man he had ever seen or read of, for he had founded a 
colony and survived to see it become an independent state. 
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Richmond, Dec., 16, 1844. 
To B. B. Minor, Esq. 


Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


My Dear Sir :—In answer to your request that 
I would give my impressions as to the value of the 
materials for Virginia history to be found in Eng- 
land, I have no hesitation in saying that I concur 
with you entirely in the opinion that valuable ma- 
terials may probably be obtained from that quarter, 
and that measures ought to be taken by our Legis- 
lature to procure them. 


In the recess of the courts, during the past sum- 
mer, after completing the second volume of my 
Reports, I became interested in exploring the ma- 
terials for our history to be found in Virginia and 
in our Northern cities, and was pleased to find 
them so full for the period from 1607 to 1625. 
The Government was then exercised under the 
charters granted the treasurer and company of ad- 
venturers, and with a view of forwarding the set- 
tlement, those who adventured made publications 
as to the state of the colony almost every year in 
pamphlet form. We have few of these pamphlets 
in Virginia, but great care has been taken to col- 
lect them in the Northern libraries, and many are 
published by Mr. Peter Force in his three volames 
of historical tracts. Some, however, of conside- 
rable interest have not yet been published by him— 
amongst others the pamphlet of Smith, published 
at London in 1608 and the history of Ralph Ha- 
mor, Secretary of the colony, printed at London 
in 1615. Besides the various cotemporaneous pub- 
lications, including the work commonly known as 
Smith's History, there is the manuscript journal of 
the company from the 28th of April 1619 to the 
7th of June 1624, (of which one copy was be- 
queathed by the will of the late John Randolph, 
and another exists in the library of Congress,) and 
there is other manuscript matter in the same libra- 
ry and in the General Court Office. From these 
different sources, with the aid of Stith’s history and 
the statutes at large, a tolerably correct history of 
the Government, laws and jurisprudence of Virgi- 
nia might probably be prepared for the period above 
mentioned, from 1607 to 1625. 

But this would be only 18 years out of 237. 
From 1626 until after the time of Bacon’s rebel- 
lion, the materials are often extremely defective. 
The cotemporaneous publications are few and far 
between, and the records of the General Court 
very imperfect. The contents of many of the 
record books indicate that on more than one occa- 
sion, after a fire, such documents as escaped being 
burnt, were copied together in books with every 
variety of matter in the same volume and without 
any regard to chronological order. This matter 
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can of course be made of more use by being ex- 
amined and arranged, but it will still be far from 
beingcomplete. After all that exists in our coun- 
try, either in print or manuscript, shall be reduced 
to order, it will constantly be found that something 
more is wanting to make what we have of 
value. 

When in Boston, last summer, I learnt from Mr. 
Bancroftthat he was in correspondence with Robert 
Lemon, Esq., of the State Paper Office in England, 
and had obtained, or expected to obtain, from him 
some matter which he, (Mr. Bancroft,) wanted in 
writing his History of the United States. Upon 
my remarking to Mr. Bancroft that it would be very 
desirable to have some information in Virginia as 
to the nature of the papers in that office relating to 


our early history and the probable cost of copies, 


he politely offered to make some inquiry of Mr. 
Lemon on the subject, and 1688, (being some years 
after Bacon’s rebellion, and the date of the revolu- 
tion in England,) was mentioned as the period to 
which the inquiry should, in the first instance, ex- 
tend. About a fortnight ago, | received a letter 
from Mr. Bancroft, forwarding the following ex- 
tract from a letter which he had just received from 
Mr. Lemon. 


“ With respect to the Virginia papers prior to 
to 1688, in the State Paper Office, they are not 
very voluminous and I think, from the cursory 
glance I was able to take of them, that the cost of 
copies would be between £80 and £100. But 
Virginia, our first and dearest child, is so much 
the colony of history and romance, that the memo- 
rials of her rise and progress are scattered through- 
out various repositories. The Cottonian, Harleian 
and Lansdown collections, the privy council, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge all contain papers relating to 
it. If it be intended to form a general collection 
of all documents relating to Virginia, down to 
1688, (and a most noble work it would be,) all 
those depositories must be consulted. The ex- 
pense of such a compilation could only be estimated 
by a knowledge of the extent to which the work 
would be carried.” 


This letter has strongly confirmed me in the im- 
pression that what we want from England cannot 
be obtained through individual enterprise alone. 
There is no adequate inducement to an individual 
to incur the expense : the inducement to the State 
ought to be deemed abundantly sufficient. It seems 
to me that the Executive should be authorized to 
take the proper steps to effect the object, and that 
the Legislature should make a suitable appropria- 
tion for the purpose. 

I remain, 
With respect and esteem, 
Yours, &c., 


Conway Rosinson. 
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Mr. Epiror. 


In your paper upon “* The Colonial History of 
Virginia” you invite letters from members of the 
Legislature and others who feel an interest in the 
subject. 

Knowing that I am embraced by the latter part 
of your invitation, 1 desire to evince the deep in- 
terest I feel, hy seconding and enforcing the ap- 
peal, which you have so properly and seasonably 
made. 

It is only when such matters are to be con- 
sidered—when Education, Literature and the honor 
of the State, apart from party struggles and in- 
terests, claim the public attention and liberality, 
that I wish to be alegislator. If I could only suc- 
ceed in imparting to our present legislature the 
convictions and aspirations of my own mind, in 
reference to the true honor and fame of our State, 
more than you have asked would be instantaneously 
granted. England’s stores of colonial records would 
soon be searched and, so far as was permitted by 
her, made our own. 

As an appropriation of money will become neces- 
sary to carry out the plan you have proposed, it 
will be all important to view the subject in a pecu- 
niary light. Let us thus consider it. 

The financial condition of Virginia is a source 
of unaffected congratulation. Her credit unim- 
peached and unimpeachable; her stocks far above 
par, and a surplus of one hundred thousand dollars 
in her treasury. It is true that various calls are 
now made for large and expensive undertakings. 
But what of this? How little would it subtract 
from all these, or from any of them, to give even 
$10,000 towards completing her records and her 
history. A mere drop in the ocean would even 
this sum be, compared with the stupendous schemes 
of internal improvement which are now in agitation. 
And is not that for which we plead a first work ? 
Who would lavish his fortune in the maintenance of 
a son at a costly university, and deny him the smal] 
pittance that would send him to a primary school ? 
Who would call this improvement? It is first ne- 
cessary to establish, to study, to illustrate the past 
before we launch forth in schemes for the future. 
Internal Improvement! To level the surface of the 
earth, to keep the barrels and bags, and wheels and 
hoofs from injury! All manner of attention paid to 
the ease and comfort of the produce of the earth! 
Thousands expended for these noble objects, and 
not a pittance to present the sons of the State with 
the biography of their mother! How external to the 
hearts and the moral wants of our people is such 
improvement ! 

I do not mean to disparage the important ends of 
physical improvement, but to deprecate giving every 
thing to it and little or nothing to objects of para- 
mount importance. 

But it is proper to attend to both classes of in- 





terests—moral and physical. All plans for inter- 
nal improvement must be prospective in their na- 
ture, requiring time for their completion and ma- 
king continuous draughts upon the Treasury. An 
appropriation to procure materials for the History 
of the Stafe can be made at once and the end 
speedily accomplished. The small sum that will 
be necessary will not in the least check the libe- 
rality of the State. Five thousand dollars would 
probably be sufficient to procure all that is neces- 
sary from England ; and how inconsiderable is this 
sum in comparison with the resources of the State 
and the great benefits proposed to be secured. If 
five thousand dollars were now to be appropriated 
towards sending an historical agent to England, 
who would feel, or even know that there was less 
to give to Internal Improvement, Education, or 
any other object of deep State concern? Had Ia 
vote and even a jealousand grumbling constituency, 
I would not hesitate to appropriate whatever sum 
might be necessary fully to carry out your propo- 
sition, But no measure would prove more accep- 
table to the people. They and their children have 
long wanted a history of the State and that can 
not be written without materials to be procured 
only from England.- When these are obtained 
that history will be written. 

I have dwelt upon this topic because nothing 
can be done without money, and our legislators 
should be so appealed to as to induce them to incur 
the necessary expense of the mission that is re- 
commended to them. 

A few years since, Mr, William G. Minor, a 
native of Virginia, but resident in Missouri, ad- 
dressed an eloquent letter to the Hon. Thomas 
W. Gilmer, then our Governor, containing “ a plea 
for the preservation” of our Colonial history. It 
was probably the author’s intention and desire that 
it should be communicated in some way to the Leg- 
islature ; but the Governor enclosed it to the late 
Mr. White, and it was published in the Messenger 
for February 1841. The whole letter is marked 
by such ability and beauty, that I would heartily 
commend it to your readers and to the members of 
the Legislature. J can not forbear to quote from 
it the following passages : 

“Tt is to be fairly presumed that many records 
connected with the first settlement of Virginia,— 
her morals, population, religion, wars, trade, indus- 
try, enterprise and the rise and establishment of 
her political institutions, are preserved in the pub- 
lic offices of England, or may be found, in distinct 
portions, among the descendants of some of those 
families, whose ancestors either resided in, or 
visited Virginia. * * * And there can be no 
doubt but that any one empowered by the State 
of Virginia to visit that country on a business of 
this nature would be received with courtesy and 
every avenue of information opened.” * * * 

“Tt should be the duty of every Virginian to 
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awaken public attention to this subject. No public | works thus published—we say, we wish to bear 
interest attaches itself to the matter ; and even now, publicly our favorable testimony to these decided 
in the ancestral homes of Virginia, many a priceless' good qualities, and, in the name of an agonized 
MS. is destroyed through ignorance, or suffered to reading public, to return thanks to Messrs. Shep- 
moulder away from carelessness. The same fate ard & Co. 

awaits such of the documents of her history as are| The volume opens with a poem of thirty-four 
preserved in the public offices of England; and if pages, entitled “ Bernice, or the Curse of Minna.” 
speedy measures are not adopted to gain them from In the space which we have allotted to ourselves, 
that country, they must be irretrievably lost. New-|we can 8 barely give the frame-work of this 
York, Georgia and several of the States of the poem, over which the accomplished authoress has 
Union have, with a commendable liberality, availed ‘spun many bright webs of feeling and beauty. ‘The 





themselves of these fountains of information. Shall 
Virginia, the mother of heroes, statesmen and 
patriots linger in the race? And must her youth 
be taught to look for examples in the annals of 
fickle Greece or unprincipled Rome,—forgetful that 
their own land is full of every virtue which can 
dignify or elevate the human race? No! let us hope 
that there is a spirit among her people which fondly 
cherishes every memorial of her greatness; and 
that the same feeling which prompted her Legisla- 
ture in 1819, to preserve her laws, will stimulate 
her to collect the fading materials of her thrilling 
and glorious history.” 

The application you are making cannot be con- 
fined to Virginia; for many of the States, espe- 
cially North and South Carolina, are directly in- 
terested in it. I hope their attention will also be 
awakened ; though I sincerely hope they will not 
be allowed to outstrip Virginia. 

Not wishing to trouble you farther, I have the 
honor to be 

Yours, &c., 
Americus Souru. 

December 16, 1844. 





WILD FLOWERS, FROM THE WEST. 


BERNICE, OR THE CuRsE oF Mrnna, and other Poems: By 
Mrs. Rebecca S. Nichols. Cincinnati: Shepard & Co. 
We herald, with feelings of genuine pleasure, 

the advent of a book of poetical ** Wild Flowers,” 

of some two hundred pages, which has recently 

been laid before the public by Mrs. Rerecca S. 

Nicuots of Cincinnati, long and favorably known 

as “ Ellen” of the current magazines. The volume 

is from the press of Shepard & Co of the “ Queen 

City ;” and the mechanical execution does infinite 

credit to the book-craft of the West. The paper 

is of beautiful texture, and as white as the love- 
favors of a new-made bride; and the types are 
large and open, carrying no fears of damaged eyes 
by an attentive perusal. We wish, in these days of 
cheap book-making—horrid abortions, thrown forth 
upon a tortured public from damaged types too small 
to read “o’ nights,” and printed upon paper barely 


scene opens in that land— 


“Where azure skies are ever seen, 
Where streams are bright, and waves are free— 
Land of all lands—fair Italie!” 


In one of the marble palaces of that bright 
clime, with none to mourn her early blight, lay the 
corse of Bernice. She had 


—“ Loved—‘ not wisely, but too well ;’ 
She sinned !—enough—for who may tell 
The shame and agony that came 

Too late to save her spotted fame !” 


The tempter—Lord Gerald—had crossed her 
path, and she fell, “like a stricken flower,” beneath 
his wiles.’ He visits the home of Bernice, uncon- 
‘scious of her death—and while gazing upon the 


| 


beautiful wreck of his victim, Minna glides to his 
side. We quote from the poem: 


‘“‘ But to his side there glides a form, 
Like some weird sister of the storm— 
Her arms are folded on her breast 
That heaves beneath, in its unrest. 
Her hair is silvered o’er with age 
And time hath left a wrinkled page 
Upon the brow—yet on her cheek 

The passion-spot in redness glows ; 
Her very presence seems to break 

The spell that hushed that deep repose. 
She knelt her down by Gerald's side, 

And bent her stern and eager gaze 
Upon his cheek, that, sought to hide 

lts wanness, ia his deep amaze. 
Her finger pointed to the dead, 
And in a low, clear voice she said: 
‘Thy victim, Lord of Gerald, sleeps, 
While the rude spoiler lives and weeps ; 
Not that she died in early youth— 
Not that her fondness and her truth 
Will slumber with her in the tomb; 
No, not for these—for if the bloom 
Of his uoholy love had fled 
No tear had fallen o’er the dead. 
He weeps! for what, it matters not— 
It may be for his future lot, 
For list, proud man! thou shalt go forth, 
Nor woman’s faith, nor woman’s worth, 
Shall e’er be known to thee again— 
A blight’s on all thou would’st attain. 
Thou’lt wither like a nameless thing, 
That’s blasted by the lightning’s wing! 
But first, remorse shall visit thee— 





one degree removed from respectable tea-paper, 
and yet all too good for a vast majority of the 


A mother's curse thou can’st not flee! 
And mine shall cling about thy heart 
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Till it becomes of thee a part! 

In thy dark dreams "twill have a place, 
And look from each familiar face ; 

A shadow ever true to thee 

Shall Minna’s curse forever be '’ 

She ceased—and rising from her knee, 
Swept by so swift and silently, 

That she to Gerald's mind did seem 
The phantom of some fearful dream !” 


The scene changes—and it is a carnival day at 
Rome. Lord Gerald meets among the maskers 


“ A tall and black, enshrouded mask,” 


that lures him from the throng, to the interior of a 
chapel. ‘The mask is then removed, and 


“There again, 
With stormy brow and wrathful mein, 
Stern Minna stood—with eye dilate, 
Expressing an o’erwhelming hate.” 


Again she pronounces upon him her bitter curse 
and flees from his presence. The poem proceeds: 


“One year had passed, since by his side 

_ That dark, strange woman knelt before, 
And he had worse than vainly tried 

The dreaded past to shadow o'er. 

But still, remembrance, like a wing, 
Would waft the veil aside, and bring 
Strange fantasies and forms to view, 
Which seemed to pierce his spirit through. 
He leaned beside the altar stone, 

While Tiber’s waves, with gentle tone, 
Unheeded, sang their vesper-song 

As twilight softly stole along, 

With purple robe and starry zone, 
Usurping day's still glittering throne, 

And clasping earth, with light embrace, 
Till evening’s fair and moonlit face _ 
Looked out from the celestial bowers, 
Her largess—light and dew to flowers ! 
Then, one by one, the pale, white stars 
Came out upon their golden cars, 

Their silver sheen—their quivering light, 
Made earth so fair and waves so bright, 
That Gerald thought the clear, blue skies 
Were filled with countless, gleaming eyes— 
Wild eyes that looked his spirit through, 
And seared his brain with madness too! 
He cannot bear the cold, clear rays 

That through that window’d temple blaze ; 
They weave around an icy pall, 

And group faint shadows on the wall— 
Grim shades of wan and ghastly things, 
That drive him forth, with unseen wings! 
He rushes from the temple’s shade, 

A coward-thing, one sin hath made !” 


Here is a hiatus in the story—and after an ab- 
sence, in the imagination, of years, again the reader 
meets Lord Gerald, who, under the influence of 
Minna’s curse, has become a wanderer on the earth. 
He is on a vessel's deck, and 


“*Tis midnight on the starry wave, 
And on the mournful sounding sea. 





Beside the helm Lord Gerald stands, 
A wanderer still —in other lands 

He seeks to hide his deep remorse, 
And flee the dark pursuing curse 
Which closer to his bosom clings, 
And sharper than a serpent stings !” 

A fearful storm arises upon the ocean—the red 
lightning dances upon the waves and the dread 
thunder rolls through the vault of heaven. Amid 
the fury of the storm, and while the masts and the 
ship are being shattered by the gale, Lord Gerald 
becomes aware of the presence of an old man and 
his daughter, Agnes, who 


— “Looked, amid the howling storm, 
As if some spirit from above 
Had left its warm abode of love.” 


The old man is thrown, by a sudden plunge of 
the vessel, into the waves— 


“ The fleshless fingers of the breeze” 


for a moment play with his silver hair—he sinks, 
and Agnes is left alone in the wide world, with no 
one to lean upon but Lord Gerald—no one to pro- 
tect her but the heartless destroyer of Bernice. 
They are rescued from the wreck ; and during the 
voyage to Old England, the soothing words of 
Lord Gerald, whose heart, for the first time, be- 
comes ensnared, lure Agnes from her grief. Grati- 
tude leads her to look upon him with favor—and 


“The stars shone gently on them both, 
And smiled upon their plighted troth— 
And lighted o’er the waters wide 

Lord Gerald and his promised bride!” 


Again the scene changes, and one of those quiet 
and beautiful views in England is introduced to the 
reader, where— 


“Deep nestled in a shady vale 

There stood the little village church, 
Wild roses hedged its snowy pale, 

And there upshot the slender birch ; 
While in the hazy distance towered 
A castle, by the woods embowered ; 
Its portals grey, and turrets brown, 
In strong old age, looked frowning down.” 


At an open casement of this castle stands the 
lord of the domain, Gerald, whose troubled mind 
on this, his wedding-day, is wandering back to Ber- 
nice, and the curse of Minna. But 


“ Merrily swings the bridal bell,” 


and a gay cavaleade emerges from the castle gate, 
bearing Gerald and Agnes to the altar, where the 
holy man of God performs the sacred ceremony. 


“’T was love, whose sweet, bewildering art 
Had softened Gerald's sterner mood, 

For love was in the bridegroom’s heart, 
But in the bride’s was—gratitude.” 
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Months have flown by, and Agnes sits alone in 
her bower. Her cheek is pale, and her eye has 
lost the joyous glance of other days. She is the 
victim of disappointment—she has found too late 
that her hand has been given to one who cannot 
win her heart. Alone she sits, and a cloud of grief 
or guilt enshrouds her very soul. ‘The moon is 
up—but hark !— 


“ A quick, bold step, whose echo light 
Scarce sounded on the air of night, 
Drew to herside. * * * * 

And each pure star looked from above 
Upon that scene of guilty love. 
‘Sweet Agnes!’ softly murmured he, 
But Agnes still sighed heavily ; 

For all high hopes her soul had built 
Were lost within a flood of guilt!” 


She listens to the tempter’s voice and flies from the 
arms of her husband forever. The tempter is the 
brother of Bernice, who, under the command of 


Minna, seduces the wife of Lord Gerald to revenge 
his sister’s shame. 


That night Minna again appears ‘before Lord 
Gerald, in his hall, and— 


“‘The echo of her light footfall 
Aroused and won his steady gaze. 
With cheek all pale, and eye perplexed, 
And like an evil spirit vexed, 
Yet charmed to silence, listened he, 
As Minna poured forth rapidly 
The tale of his dishonor,—shame 
Then flushed his brow—his noble name 
Was coupled with the peasant’s sneer, 
But still was he compelled to hear 
Her hated voice. ‘ Aye, noble Lord, 
Who won with sweet and honied word 
A daughter from these aged arms, 
Where is the wife, whose glowing charms 
Erased so soon from memory 
The being once so dear to thee? 
Said 1 not true, thou should’st go forth, 
And woman’s faith, and woman’s worth, 
Should ne’er be known to thee again ? 
Ay, clench thy hand—the foulest stain 
That ever noble house did blot, 
Shall, grain by grain, thy bosom rot! 
’T was thou, in boasting, reckless pride, 
That drew her guileless feet aside ; 
*T was J who laid the cunning snare 
That leaves thee slowly withering there ! 
*T was ['—she gasped—her voice was hushed, 
And from her lips the warm blood gushed! 
She fell Lord Gerald’s feet beside ; 
Life ebbed full swiftly with the tide 
That from her lips still darkly flowed :— 
She reaped the fruit her vengeance sowed !” 
* * * * 
“Lord Gerald never smiled again ; 
But when the gloomy Autumn-rain 
Beat softly on the leafless trees, 
He wandered in the chilling breeze, 
A blighted, lonely man, and weary, 
Cold, stern, and dark, and ever dreary.” 
. * * + 


Such is an outline of “ Bernice ;” and, in drawing 





it, we have given as little as possible in our own 
language, and filled up by extracting very freely— 
perhaps too freely—from the poem itself. These 
quotations are made, not for their possessing any 
superior merit over the context, but because they 
were necessary to the sketch. We have omitted 
the minor incidents of the story-—and what we have 
said fills such space as to preclude us from com- 
menting upon any particular merits or demerits; 
we shall, therefore, but barely add a remark or so 
of a general nature. 

The poem is no where deficient in smoothness 
and melody of numbers, and but rarely defective 
in rhyme—those two essentials that go a long way, 
in the view of a hastily reading world, to make a 
poem all that it should be. But there is evidence 
of carelessness and haste prevailing to a great ex- 
tent. This is discoverable in the fact, that now 
and then a passage of rare beauty occurs, which, 
ere it reaches the close, falls many, many degrees 
below the commencement—not in music, not in 
fullness of numbers—but in thought. Mrs. Nich- 
ols has been guilty of doing injustice to her own 
rare abilities, by permitting these blemishes to ap- 
pear before the public—blemishes rendered the 
more palpable by being brought in contact with the 
beauties of true poetry that sparkle on every page. 
But this is a carelessness incident to almost every 
young writer, in these days of speed and steam; 
and it does not argue a lack of ability, but rather a 
lack of patient toil—that great essential to success, 
especially in the production of a poem of any 
length, which aspires to a place among the recog- 
nized Jasting efforts of genius. Short poems may 
be thrown off during the fever of the moment, and 
it but gives them a more nataral, graceful garb; 
but “‘ Bernice” fills too large a space to come under 
this rule and enjoy the benefit of this exception. 
This sounds a little harsh, yet it is just—and more 
particularly so, from the fact that Mrs. Nichols has 
shown, in this very poem, that she has the power 
to correct all these errors, and the genius to win 
for herself a name that will not pass lightly from 
the rolls of fame. That she will thus win a name— 
has she not already !—and occupy a niche with 
Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, and others of the 
gentle “‘ household divinities,” it needs no prophet 
to foretell. 

In the volume before us, Mrs. Nichols has pub- 
lished some fifty or sixty of her shorter produc- 
tions ; and nothing but the length to which this ar- 
ticle has attained restrains us from giving some 
few of the many gems. We must, however, in- 


dulge ourselves with quoting entire the poem en- 
titled 


MUSINGS. 


“* How like a conqueror the King of Day 
Folds back the curtains of his orient couch, 
Bestrides the fleecy clouds, and speeds his way 
Through skies made brighter by his burning touch ; 
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For as a warrior from the tented field, 
Victorious hastes his wearied limbs to rest, 
So doth the sun his brazen sceptre yield, 
And sink, fair night, upon thy gentle breast. 


* All hail, sad Vesper! on thy girdled throne 
Thou sit’st a queen. O twilight watcher-star! 
With gliding step, thou comest forth alone, 
Pale, dreamy, dweller of the realms afar; 
And when at eve’s most holy, chastened hour, 
I watch each lesser star within its shrine, 
How do I miss the strange, mysterious power 
That chains my spirit to thine orb divine. 


“Fair Vesper! when thy golden tresses gleam 
Amid the banners of the sunset sky, 
Thy spirit floats on every radiant beam 
That gilds with beauty thy sweet home on high,— 
Then hath my soul its hour of deepest bliss 
And gentle thoughts like angels round me throng, 
Breathing of worlds, (oh! how unlike to this !) 
Where dwells eternal melody and song. 


“ Star of the twilight! thou wert loved by one 
Whose spirit late hath passed away from earth, 
Who parted from us, when the wailing tone 
Of some lone winds hushed gentle Summer’s mirth. 
Yet, though we missed her at the eventide, 
And eyes gazed sadly on the vacant chair, 
Though ‘from the hearth her music-tones have died, 
And gone glad laughter that resounded there— 


“ Still from her high and holy place above 
None would recall her to this earthly sphere, 

Or seek to win her from that home of love 
To tread the paths of sin and sorrow here : 

But clouds are gathering round fair Cynthia’s home, 
And dark and heavy grows the sultry air, 

While, one by one, the lights in yon Vast dome 
Fade and go out as Death were busy there. 


* And she, pale spirit of the midnight skies, 
Whose tears of light, were streaming o’er the heath, 
Now seems, unto my wakeful, watching eyes, 
Like some lone weeper in the house of death! 
The storm hath burst—the lightning’s angry eye 
Glanceth around me, and the hoarse winds tell 
The raging tempest’s might and majesty. 
Bright thoughts have vanished—gentle star, farewell !” 


Like all gentle spirits, Mrs. Nichols loves to 
sing of the familiar scenes of the home of her 
childhood ; and she has twined a beautiful wreath 
in memory of the *“* Old Sycamore” at her father’s 
dvoor— 


“ That waved its tall branches, all wildly and free, 
Like the shrouded masts of a ship on the sea.” 


We quote a couple of stanzas : 


“T shall ne’er forget how it reared its head 

O’er the babbling stream with its rocky bed, 
Whose glassy bosom, when bared to the sun, 
Reflected the beams of an angel one, 

Who seemingly paused, in his onward flight, 

And shadowed this stream with his wings of light, 
As it reveled in sunshine, or wandered in shade, 
And kissed the soft lips of the moss-covered glade. 


“The Sycamore tree, in its stately pride, 
Bent lovingly over the streamlet’s side ; 
When its white arms swung to the wintry gale, 


Wild inate _— the West. 





ans 





lee downy balls on the waters would sail ; 

Though sear was each leaf, and bare was each bough ; 
Though frosts rested light on the mountain's brow, 
Yet when school was o'er there we gathered in glee, 
To sport ’neath our bonny old ‘ button-wood tree.’ ” 


We need not point out to those who are familiar 
with this noble dweller in the forest, the truth and 
beauty of these lines, particularly where we have 
italicised them ;——and in this connection, it may be 
remarked that Mrs. Nichols possesses, in a great 
degree, that faculty for sketching the natural world, 
which has given to Bryant the high position he 
occupies among American poets. Although there 
is not in this whole collection a single poem that 
may be called descriptive, yet her taste leads her 
out among the flowers and the bright garniture of 
nature. In her own language, she 


—— “ Longs for all things beautiful— 
The green and gladsome earth, 

With all its grandeur—loveliness— 
Its melody and mirth ; 

Its gushing founts and waterfalls, 
The music of its rills, 

The thousand, thousand, flashing streams 
That echo from the hills”— 


and her love for such companionship exhibits itself, 
unconsciously perhaps, in almost every thing which 
she writes. 


The “reaper,” Death, has visited the poetess’ 
hearth, and—remorseless, ever !—-torn from the 
little circle gathered there, the “‘ very jewel of the 
flock.” Perhaps one of the most finished poems 
in the whole collection is the one addressed “‘ To 
my Boy in Heaven,” in which the author gives 
utterance to the lonely and sorrowful yearnings 
of her mother-heart for this firstling. We make 
an extract or two: 


“T saw them heap the earth about thy form, 
And press the light turf o’er thy peaceful breast, 
Then leave thee to the cold and brooding worm, 
As some young dove in a desert nest. 
* * * * * 
“The autumn passed. How desolate was earth! 
How froze the lucid veins upon her brow ! 
While oft the spectre-winds now wandered forth 
Like unseen spirits, treading sad and slow; 
Dark, hoary Winter came, with piercing breath, 
And gave to Earth a passionless embrace : 
Ah me! ’twas as the lip of white-browed Death 
Had kissed with fondness some beloved face : 
The dazzling snow-wreath garlanded thy tomb, 
While each pale star, effulgent as the day, 
Led forth its glittering beams amid the gloom, 
And dimpled earth, where this white splendor lay. 


*«T left thee ; wooed to that rich Southern clime 

Where glows the orange and where blooms the rose ; 
The land of passion, where the brow of time 

Dims not, but with renewed splendor glows, 
The joyous Spring on her triumphal car 

Rode throngh the land in beauty and in light, 
And on the young south wind flung wide and far 

The odor of her flowers—her spirits’s young delight! 
I rested not, though all was bright and green, 

For still I heard thy gentle voice’s moan ; 
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My spirit leaped the darkling space between, 
And knelt, all breathless, by thy twilight home ! 


a * aa * 


“‘T stand beside thee '!—and again the dreams 
Of olden times rise up before my view, 

While lulling sounds, like to the voice of streams, 
Float o’er my soul, soft as the morning dew! 
Could prayers or tears of mine but win thee now 
From thy high walk around the starry thrones, 
So selfish this, my tears would cease to flow, 

My voice refuse to falter forth the tones !”” 


In her shorter poems, Mrs. Nichols evinces 
great taste and feeling, although no considerable 
strength. Our taste may be erroneous in this res- 
pect, but be it so or not, we are free to confess 
that we admii® the poetry of all women for this 
negative virtue. Strength—force, is as mach out 
of place in the singing of a poetess, as a diamond 
of the first water is upon the brawny hand of the 
husbandman, hardened by the toil of many seasons. 
And when we say that Mrs. N.’s occasional pro- 
ductions are devoid of strength, we mean it as one 
of their virtues. Better than all this, there is 
truth in every line—the truthfulness of feeling— 
and delicacy. ‘‘ There is something for the heart,” 
as has been said of the writings of another; some- 
thing which touches our sensibility, and awakens 
sweet but sad reflections. There is a homestead, 
hearth-stone feeling—if we may use the phrases— 
in almost every poem, which draws the memory 
back—back to the beautiful days of our childhood 
and youth; and we almost hear again the “ plea- 
sant voices” of the dear old time, and imagine our- 
selves among the band of “ merry ones,” out in the 
meadows and on the hillsides at play—tracing the 
babbling brooks as they go dancing to their bournes, 
or plucking the wild flowers to wreathe a garland 
for some sweet, fairhaired, lisping school-girl. A 
blessing on such memories !—and a double blessing 
on her who sways the wand that stirs them in our 
mind! Added to all this is still another charm— 
one which has given to Mrs. Sigourney all the 
fame that she has reaped asa poetess. We allude 
to the devotional, moral spirit which breathes in 
every line that emanates from Mrs. N.’s mind. It 
has been truly said, that poetry, which is conver- 
sant with the deeper feelings of the heart, as well 
as the beautiful forms of outward nature, has cer- 
tain affinities with devotion. It is connected with 
all our higher and holier emotions, and should send 
out an exalting, a healing and sustaining influence. 
The more familiar the mind becomes with poetry 
of this class, the more refined and delicate will the 
moral taste be rendered, and the best sympathies 
of our nature will be strengthed in proportion. 

Here we must close—and we will do so by ven- 
turing the opinion that this volume of poems will 
lung render Mrs. Nichols’ name deservedly familiar 
to the lovers of polite literature throughout the 
country. F. 

Xenia, Ohio. 
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A NEW SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 
EDITED BY R. H. HORNE. 


“ A New Spirit of the Age” consists of 25 chap- 
ters, or articles, each containing critical and bio- 
graphical sketches of one or more living British 
authors. Mr. Horne professes to be only “ Edi- 
tor ;’’ but we give him credit for several of the 
most spirited articles. The diversities of style in 
the volume confirm his averment, (which we at first 
thought a quiz, like those employed to veil the au- 
thorship of Gulliver's Travels, Humphrey Clinker, 
Old Mortality, and many other novels,) that it is the 
production of several different hands. Its title and 
character were suggested, the preface says, by 
Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age, published 20 years ago. 

Except in Macaulay's Reviews, we do not know 
where to find in the same cofnpass, half so much 
sound, acute, and felicitous criticism, as this New 
Spirit of the Age embodies. If it errs, the error 
is always on the side of liberality. Indeed, so great 
is the predominance of praise, that most of the 
chapters are rather eulogies than judgments; yet 
they are eulogies so discriminating, so well sus- 
tained by skilful analysis of merits, and so often 
seasonably checked by a dash of judicious blame, 
that their justice stands abundantly vindicated. Oc- 
casionally, the blame is covered in terms of right 
caustic banter: as where, speaking of Bulwer’s 
unsuccessful works, that have gone into forgetful- 
ness, the critic says, ‘‘ Then there have been pat- 
riolic songs and odes, in which there was a curious 
mixture of the roast-beef of Old England style, 
with an attempt at imaginative impulse and inten- 
sity of meaning, depending chiefly for high personi- 
fications and abstract qualities upon the use of capi- 
tal letters ;” or, as where, in relation to a saying 
attributed to Sir Lytton, that he became an Editor 
“to show that a gentleman might occupy such a 
position,” our author says that if Sir Lytton said 
so, * it belongs to that ‘dandiacal’ portion of him, 
which disagreeably interferes with one’s confidence 
in his sincerity.” 

About forty-three living writers are tabled for 
judgment, in the ‘ New Spirit of the Age.” And 
of these, only three are treated with a decided pre- 
ponderance of censure—Thomas Ingoldsby, Theo- 
dore Hook, and Mrs. Trollope. ‘The tremendous, 
yet gentlemanly severity, with which the author of 
the absurd and vicious “ Ingoldsby Legends” and 
the coarse vulgarity of Mrs. Trollope are scourged, 
and the more tickling flagellation bestowed upon 
Hook’s perpetual tuft-hunting and toad-eating, do 
our very hearts good. 

Dickens, Talfourd, Macaulay, Carlyle, Miss Mar- 
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tineau, Mrs. Jameson, the Howitt’s, and Sidney 
Smith, are among the writers criticised. The arti- 
cle on Dickens is the longest, and the analysis of 
him the most ample. Its praises are very high; 
and, we think, always just. But his faults are en- 
tirely overlooked. Perhaps the oblivion which is 
already closing over his “‘ American Notes,” and 
demonstrating their ephemeral nature, justifies the 
critic for sparing the lash upon their ill nature, injus- 
tice, and shallowness of observation. But through 
some of Mr. D.’s more admired works, there runs a 
fault which ought to be mentioned in every properly 
balanced estimate of his character as an author. 
It is the sneer, sometimes only chafing, but some- 
times vicious, with which he treats natural frailties 
of humanity, and even institutions pregnant with 
good to mankind. In the first half of his Pickwick 
Papers, before he had made up his mind whether to 
heroize Mr. Pickwick, or to whelm him in ridicule,— 


(Scamnumne faceret, an Priapum.) 


that gentleman’s whole history is but one perpetual 
sneer at his most amiable weaknesses. All that 
is most dear to men, and all that can most bless 
them,—Love, Religion, ‘Temperance, Woman,— 
are the subjects of this cold and withering, though 
covert sneer. It pervades, too, the Sketches of 
Boz. We do not mean to say that Mr. Stiggins, 
“The Shepherd,” is not really a despicable cha- 
racter—a_ drunken, long-faced pretender to sanc- 
tity. We do not mean to say that “ The Brick- 
laying Branch of the Ebenezer Total Abstinence 
Society” is not a ridiculous mockery of the means 
of guarding against intemperance. But what we 
censure Mr. Dickens for, in those creations, is the 
way in which he passes off those mockeries for the 
real things they mock. By sneers, (proverbially 
irrefutable,) he convinces that numerous class of 
deep thinkers, both rich and poor, whose whole stu- 
dies are of works like his, who always take carica- 
tures for portraits, and a witticism for an argument, 
that all Methodism, nay, all Religion, is a humbug 
as Mr. Stiggins is; and that the absurd and oft 
fuddled “ Brick-laying Branch” is a true type of 
that powerful and benign enginery, by which, in 
Ireland, Britain, and America, within twelve years, 
more money has been saved, more disease, vice 
and death have been prevented, more children been 
kept from beggary, and more female hearts from 
shame and anguish, than would balance the mise- 
ries caused by any war of Napoleon. It is a say- 
ing of Doctor Johnson, that to indulge, habitually, 
the emotion of contempt, either proves a mind to be 
weak, or makes it so. How greatly then, must 
Mr. Dickens have contributed to weaken the minds 
of his numerous readers! For where is the author 
who calls their feeling of contempt into such fre- 
quent exercise !—contempt for many of his best 
characters; Mr. Pickwick and his young fellow 
adventurer—even the Cheeruble brothers, and their 








faithful foreman, whose name we just now forget :— 
contempt for all charitable institutions—contempt 
for all persons—contempt for all lawyers, judges, 
and jurors—contempt for nine-tenths of womankind, 
and for ninety-nine-hundredths of mankind. One 
redeeming virtue of novels, among many hurtful 
effects, is their tendency to refine and elevate the 
character of their teader; to inspire generous 
sentiments, and nurture within him a steadfast in- 
tegrity and inflexible moral courage. In this ten- 
dency, the fun-making fictions of Boz are extremely 
deficient. ‘The reader seldom rises from the peru- 
sal of his novels, as from that of Miss Edgeworth’s, 
or Miss Sedgewick’s, or of Scott’s, or Madame 
D’Arblay’s, with the consciousness of being a braver 
and a better man than before. Another fault of 
Mr. Dickens, though a much smaller one, is the 
palpable mannerism of his style. ‘The florid and 
alliterative eloquence of Counsellor Philips in his 
early days, or the everlasting “hope I don’t in- 
trude” of Paul Pry, is not a tithe so tiresome, be- 
cause not a tithe so long drawn out, as a certain pet 
phraseology traceable from beginning to end of 
Boz’ lucubrations. One of the most frequent speci- 
mens is his way of styling a very mean person 
* gentleman” or “ lady.” It is a favorite stroke of 
humor with him, to call a dirty-faced, ragged, and 
thievish boy, “that young gentleman.” For once, 
or even twice, this would have been very well: 
but it is repeated so often, that we are reminded of 
a lively child, who having made somebody laugh 
by an odd noise, or a grotesque movement, does 
it over and over again till the beholder is tired. 
Again,—Mr. D. has injured the English language, 
by a quantity of slang which his use of it has can- 
onized. But enough of this. 

The article on “ Lord Ashley and Dr. Southwood 
Smith” holds them up illustriously to view, as two 
of the greatest living benefactors of England. 
Lord Ashley's efforts in the House of Commons, 
and Dr. Smith’s labors with his pen, in behalf of 
the oppressed operatives in English factories and 
coal mines, have earned for them a glory of which 
we were wholly unaware. This chapter is better 
worth studying than any other in the book we are 
reviewing. With singular felicity, it is placed im- 
mediately after the notice of Dickens; whose sen- 
sual, scornful, and anti-improvement spirit, are thus, 
to those minds which know him, placed in broad 
contrast with the active and enlightened benevo- 
lence of the young lord and the eminent physician. 
How we envy each of the two latter, his brilliant 
success in his particular walk, of talent and be- 
neficence! The peer, his having repeatedly en- 
chained for hours, the attention of the most fas- 
tidious assembly on earth, by his simple statements 
and well suggested remedies ;—the doctor, his hav- 
ing won from the same assembly, and from a pub- 
lic equally fastidious, the most solid of all possible 
testimonials to his lucid, condensed, and powerful 
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Reports on the same subjects! And how far more 
desirable is the fame of either, than that of the 
upstart, who by throwing contempt on the benevo- 
lent institutions of his country,—on efforts to dif- 
fuse knowledge and suppress vice,—does all he can 
to prevent the rise of any, save himself, from the 
dregs whence he sprung! M. 
Shelbyville, Illinois, Oct. 21. 


THE CANONS OF GOOD-BREEDING.* 


Philadelphia. Lea & Blanchard, 1844. 


Looking into a book-store in Chicago the other 
day in quest of some present to a young friend, the 
title of this little work, its tiny bulk, and its neat 
exterior, led us to buy it, after asking in vain for 
several books of known merit. On perusal, how- 
ever, we thought it not suitable reading for any 
young American; and found another present for 
our youthful friend. 

He should not set himself up as an “arbiter of 
elegancies,” who writes in the clipped, New Eng- 
land manner, “ give place for him to speak if he 
wishes to;” “they always ought to: and uses 
whom as the nominative case to a verb: and talks 
of one's “ procuring to be spoken of well.” Nor is 
he a safe guide for young republicans, who strenu- 
ously insists upon the coxcombry of always wear- 
ing gloves, on the street or in company; and who 
gravely recommends profane swearing and hard 
drinking as gentlemanly accomplishments—when 
the “gentleman” is with people who swear, or 
drink hard. Neither is he a safe guide, who says 
the aspirant to fashionable eminence “‘ must keep 
himself prominent in the eye of society,” even by 
doing ill, ‘‘if he cannot procure to be spoken of 
well.” These, and other advices, made us deem 
“The Canons of Good-Breeding” unfit for one 
whom we did not wish to see imbued with the prin- 
ciples of Machiavel. The book’s title page is what 
we have quoted below. But it is labelled on the 
back, “‘ Laws of Good-Breeding.” Let those who 
are seeking a work on manners, mark this one, and 
avoid buying it. 

Yet it contains a great deal of the soundest good 
sense ; which really ought to be separated from the 
stuff above mentioned, and afforded to the public in 
a shape which would then be unmixedly beneficial. 

Let us extract a few specimens of this good- 
sense. Those which we quote in the author’s 
words, are marked by inverted commas. The rest 
are his thoughts, expressed abridgedly by us. 


“The principles of good-breeding are founded in 
generosity.” This is but a paraphraze of Lord 


Chatham’s definition of politeness: ‘“ Benevolence 
in trifles.” 


* “ The Canons of Good-Breeding ; or, The Hand-Book 
for the Man of Fashion.” By the author of “The Laws 
of Etiquette.” pp. 224. 


Vout. XI—8 








Courtesy, which teaches us what is due to our 
fellows,—Covrace, prompting what is due to our 
station,—and Dienity, which tells us what is due 
to ourselves,—form “ the triple tiara which crowns 
as infallible the character of a gentleman.” 

“ Boileau observes with admirable truth and ele- 
gance, that pride of mind is the characteristic of 
men of honor; but that pride of air and manner is 
the certain mark of fools; and whoever will try 
society abroad, will find that the higher he ascends 
in rank, the more bland and kindly the manner 
becomes.” In the great Hampden, was beautifully 
exemplified the perfect compatibility of the sternest 
republicanism and of the purest life, with “a flow- 
ing courtesy to all men.” “ He united, > says 
Macaulay, “the morals of a Puritan with the man- 
ners of an accomplished courtier.” ; 

“ Contempt and haughtiness are never wise and 
never politic. Pride is a losing game, play it with 
whom you please. Courtesy is the only way to 
deal with the courteous, and the best way to deal 
with the rude.” 

“In society, cultivate versatility of intellect and 
feeling, and do not brood or bore upon a single sub- 
ject. When it is known that a man habitually talks 
on one subject or class of subjects, or even in one 
strain, his company will be shunned as tiresome 
and heavy.” 

“At another house than your own, if you seea lady 
coming in, unattended by a gentleman,—offer her 
your arm, and take her up to the lady of the house- 
Do the same to ladies who are taking leave; and 
conduct them to their carriages.” 

When a waiter of coffee or other refreshments 
is handed to a lady, she should help herself; and 
gentlemen standing by should abstain from inter- 
ference. It is now clearly understood that the 
effort of helping herself amounts to nothing; and 
that by doing so, she can gratify her own taste 
much better than when another serves her. Atthe 
same time, that quietness and ease of action which 
marks the best society, is attained in a much higher 
degree. 

‘*If you meet persons whom you do not know, 
at a morning visit or evening party, and are brought 
in contact with them,—converse with them as readi- 
ly as if you had known them all your life. More- 
over, if in talking with one whom you know, you 
see others in the group whom you do not know,— 
address them on the same terms as your friend. A 
shy or awkward demeanor towards strangers in 
such positions, is the certain mark of one not fami- 
liar with the great world.” — 

“When you receive a card of invitation, you 
should return an answer the same hour. This isa 
point of conduct which good-breeding, good-feel- 
ing, good-sense and good-morals seem to unite in 
enforcing ; yet it is often violated.” 

“* At an evening party, a gentleman should abstain 
from conversing with members of the family who re- 
ceive the company ; as they wish to be occupied with 
entertaining their other guests. A well-bred man 
will do all that he can to help the lady of the house 
render the evening pleasant. He will avoid talk- 
ing to men, and devote himself entirely to the 
women ; and especially to those who are not much 
attended to by others.” 

“ Civilities always merit acknowledgment: trivial 
and personal ones by word; greater and more dis- 
tant ones hy letter.” 


“If you have been received with interest and 
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kindness during an absence from home, you owe it 
to those who have entertained you, to inform them 
of your safe return, and to thank them for their 
hospitality and attention.” 

** The responsibility of seconds in a duel, is very 
great; and should be seriously regarded by all 
whom circumstances place in that unfortunate posi- 
tion. The seconds may always prevent a duel from 
taking effect; and they always ought. They should 
be astute in eontriving forms of apology and expla- 
nation which may satisfy one party without com- 
promitting the honor of the other. It is idle to 
say that the parties cannot be reconciled ; and that 
nothing will conquer their determination to meet. 
Out of Ireland no man has that recklessness of life, 
and out of hell, no man that malignity of feeling 
which will overcome the natural, earnest wish of 
every one to escape mortal risk, if it can be done 
consistently with reputation. Something may al- 
ways be contrived, by which both may retire with 
flying colors.” 


Passages like these may be greatly multiplied : 
and it is a matter for serious regret, that counsels 
adapted so well to humanize intercourse and make 
it pleasant, should have had their currency clogged 
by union with such false and mischievous princi- 
ples as’ are pointed out in the beginning of this 
notice. A book, good in the main, but bad in part, 
is like a brilliant genius, with one or two conspicu- 
ous vices. The goodness, the intellect, passes un- 
copied: the evil only impresses itself upon men’s 
minds. ‘“ Decipit exemplar vitiisimitabile.” It is 
the nature of imitators, to copy only, or at least 
chiefly, the defects of their models. 

Were we not right, in forbearing to present our 
friend with “The Canons of Good-Breeding ?” 

M. 

Vandalia, Illinois, Oct. 24. 


BEECHER’S LECTURES. 


Seven Lectures to Young Men, on various important 
subjects ; delivered before the young men of Indianapolis 
in the winter of 1843-4. By Henry Warp Beecuer. 
pp. 195. 

Spending the last Sunday of October in the me- 
tropolis of Indiana, we went, by invitation of a 
friend, to hear a young Presbyterian preacher—a 
son of the eloquent Doctor Lyman Beecher. The 
character given of the young man, biassed us 
greatly in his favor. He was described as a man- 
of-all-work in the town: amainspring of the Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural societies; the man al- 
ways ready with addresses at their meetings : fore- 
most in promoting Sunday-schools, and in giving 
strong and wholesome impulses to common-schools : 
a temperance advocate of the first order: a steady 
domestic drudge, too: cutting wood, making fires, 
milking the cow whenever a “ help” was not to be 
had, as often happens there ; taking all manner of 
hard labor off his wife’s hands ; and thinking it no 
condescension, far less a disgrace, to do any kind 
of work that either man or woman should do. 





Could such a person have a delicately toned, or 
a highly cultivated intellect ? Were not his facul- 
ties spread over too large a surface to be of much 
depth or strength? And were not his low drudge- 
ries altogether incompatible with refinement and 
dignity of mind? Must not his mental efforts re- 
semble the gambols of a cart-horse, turned out to 
play on a frosty winter-morning t Would not his 
hearers think, 


‘* E’en sober Dobbin lifts his clumsy heels, 
And kicks, disdainful of the dirty wheels?” 


All these appeared, as Falstaff says, ‘ questions 
to be asked.’ We asked them, in thought, as we 
sat waiting for the preacher; and as we saw him, 
with a rather ungraceful stoop, and more ungrace- 
ful half run, pace along the aisle to his pulpit, 
they were soon and decisively answered. 


The prayer was unambitiously simple ; like that 
of one who feels his wants, and consciously hum- 
bles himself at the feet of his Maker: and it was 
full of the true eloquence which that feeling, in a 
strong mind, must inspire. The text was one of 
those passages in the New Testament, which in- 
dicate that the WHOLE worLp was embraced in 
Christ’s plan of beneficence. Having begun his 
discourse with a few clear and energetic remarks 
upon this universality of the Saviour’s aims, the 
preacher passed on, by a most easy and natural 
transition, to inculcate on his hearers a concern for 
the good of others. The sermon was in fact on 
Generosity and Selfishness : a masterly portraiture 
of him who lives only for himself, and of him who 
lives chiefly, if not only, for his fellow-men: a 
powerful dissuasive from the charity which both 
begins and ends at home,—and a resistless, closely 
reasoning exhortation to active benevolence and 
enlarged public spirit, as the surest means of pro- 
moting even the individual’s own welfare. We 
never heard any other sermon so well calculated to 
make good men. ‘The wisdom of its thoughts, and 
the unobtrusive beauty of their dress, were alike 
remarkable. There was plenty of rhetorical or- 
nament, bold and original enough for Demosthenes ; 
but so happily disposed, and couched in words of 
such simplicity, that it would hardly be deemed 
ornament—it seemed an essential part of the fab- 
ric itself, of the sermon ; windows, that gave it the 
best light, as “‘ good Mr. Baxter,” we believe, calls 
illustrative imagery. 

“ Hereafter,” thought we on our way to dinner, 
“let no man talk of literary leisure, or of a life 
devoted to elegant studies, as tending to richness, 
elevation, or power of mind. Never again shall 
we believe house-work, garden-work, field-work, 
or stable-work, at all unfriendly to head-work, of 
the noblest kind.” 

That evening, our friend confided to us, for a 
more venerable friend in Virginia, the book named 
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at the head of this article—Beecher’s Lectures 
To Youne Men. We read it nearly through, in a 
day’s journey by stage. It pleased us nearly, or 
quite as much as the sermon of its author. Few 
books are so eloquent, or so wise. 

Let not the reader mistake the meaning of this 
word wise, as the children did in one of Jane Tay- 
lor’s admirable dialogues. We intend not by it 
any of the altitudes of philosophy: we have not 
the remotest reference to Aristotle or Plato, New- 
ton or Locke, Kant or Leibnitz; nor to’ a long 
beard, with gray locks, environed by mouldy books, 
in an old-fashioned house with tall, narrow win- 
dows and mossy walls. We mean by wispom, sim- 
ply using the best means to attain the best ends. 
And we call Mr. Beecher’s book wise, because it 
employs a strain of eloquence hardly surpassable, 
to accomplish that best end,—human virtue and 
human happiness. 

The Lectures are seven. I. Industry and Idle- 
ness. II. Twelve Causes of Dishonesty. UII. 
Six Warnings. IV. The Portrait Gallery. V. 
Gamblers and Gambling. V1. The Strange Wo- 
man. VII. Popular Amusement. To quote the 
good passages on these various topics, would be to 
transfer nearly the whole volume into our pages: 
we have not space for a tithe of those which we 
feel particularly desirous to copy. 

Among the “Twelve Causes of Dishonesty,” 
the most prominent are Parental Example—the 
Teachings of Employers—Extravagance—Debit— 
Political Zeal—Executive Clemency—and Com- 
mercial Speculations. No newspaper but should 
forthwith copy, in successive numbers, the impres- 
sive warnings that our young working Preacher 
gives on these seven subjects. No merchant's 
clerk, journeyman mechanic, professional man, or 
young person of any description, but should study 
these warnings, and look to his ways. Hear what 
the author says of 


“* Dishonesty learned from one’s employers. The 
boy of honest parents and honestly bred, goes to a 
trade, or a store, where the employer practices 
legal frauds. The plain honesty of the boy ex- 
cites roars of laughter among the better taught 
clerks. The master tells them that such blunder- 
ing truthfulness must be pitied: the boy evidently 
has been neglected, and is not to be ridiculed for 
what he could not help. At first, it verily pains 
the vouth’s scruples and tinges his face, to frame a 
deliberate dishonesty,—finish, and polish it. His 
tongue stammers at a lie; but the example of a 
rich master, the jeers and gibes of shop-mates, 
with gradual practice, cure all this. He becomes 
adroit in fleecing customers for his master’s sake, 
and equally dextrous in fleecing his master for his 
own sake.” 


At this time, when the thousands who have bet- 
ted on the Presidential elections are mistaking their 
excitements about the dollars they have lost or 
won, for ebullitions of patriotism, and are perhaps 





on the point of becoming gamblers from having 
taken the first step, we invoke attention to Mr. 
Beecher’s chart of the path by which a gambler 
goes, insensibly, from innocence to the depths of 
ruin. 


* A young man, proud of freedom, and anxious 
to exert his manhood, has tumbled his sober books 
and letters of counsel into a dark closet. He has 
learned various accomplishments ; to flirt, to boast, 
to swear, to fight, to drink. He has let every one 
of these chains be put around him, upon the solemn 
promise of Satan that he would take them off 
whenever he wished. Hearing of the artistic 
feats of eminent gamblers, he emulates them. 
So, he ponders the game : to-day he learns whist ; 
to-morrow, brag; Saturday, bluff; and Sunday, 
poker. He teaches what he has learned to his 
shop-mates, and feels himself their master. As 
yet he has never played for stakes. It begins thus: 
Peeping into a bookstore, he watches till the sober 
customers go out ; then slips in, and with assumed 
boldness, ill-concealing his shame, he asks for 
cards, buys them, and hastens out. The first game 
is to pay for the cards. After the relish of play- 
ing for a stake, no game can satisfy them without 
a stake. A few nuts are staked ; then a bottle of 
wine; an oyster-supper. At last they can ven- 
ture a sixpence in actual money—jnst for the 
amusement of it. I need go no further--whoever 
wishes to do any thing with the lad, can do it now. 
If properly plied and gradually led, he will go to 
any length. Do you doubt itt Let us trace him a 
year or two further on. ; 

“With his father’s blessing, and his mother’s 
tears, the young man departs from home. He has 
received his patrimony, and embarks for life and 
independence. Upon his journey he rests at a city ; 
visits the ‘ school of morals ;’ lingers in more sus- 
picious places; is seen by a sharper, and makes 
his acquaintance. The knave sits by him at din- 
ner; gives him the news of the place, and a world 
of advice; cautions him against sharpers ; enquires 
if he has money, and charges him to keep it se- 
cret; offers to make with him the rounds of the 
town and secure him from imposition. At length, 
that he may see all, he is taken to a gambling-house, 
but, with apparent kindness, warned not to play. 
He stands by, to see the various fortunes of the 
game; some, forever losing; some, touch what 
number they will, gaining piles of gold. Looking 
is thirst where wine is free. A glass is taken; 
another of a better kind; next the best the land- 
lord has, and, two glasses of that. A change 
comes over the youth; his exhilaration raises his 
courage and lulls his caution. Gambling seen, is a 
different thing from gambling painted by a pious 
father'—Just then his friend remarks, that one 
wight easily double his money by a few ventures ; 
but that it is, perhaps, prudent not to risk. Only 
this was needed to fire his mind. What! only 
prudence between me and gain! Then that shall 
not be long! He stakes; he wins. Stakes again ; 
wins again. Glorious! I am the lucky man that 
is to break the bank. He stakes and wins again. 
His pulse races; his face burns: his blood is 
up, and fear gone. He loses; loses again; loses 
all his winnings; loses more. But fortune turns 
again: he wins anew. He has now lost all 
self-command. Gains excite him; and losses ex- 
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cite him more. He doubles his stakes; then 
trebles them—-and all is swept. He rushes on, 
puts up his whole purse, and loses it! Then he 
would borrow: no man will lend. He is despe- 
rate—he will fight at a word. He is led to the 
street and thrust out. The cool breeze upon his 
fevered cheek wafts the slow and solemn stroke of 
the clock,—one,—two,—three,—four : four of the 
morning ! Quick work of ruin !—an innocent man 
destroyed in a night! He staggers to his hotel; 
remembers as he enters it, that he has not even 
enough to pay his bill. It now flashes upon him 
that his friend, who never had left him for an hour 
before, has stayed behind where his money is; and, 
doubtless, is laughing over the spoils. His blood 
boils with rage. But at length comes up the re- 
membrance of home: a parent’s training and coun- 
sels for more than twenty years, destroyed in a 
night ! 

“ He stalks his lonely room with an agony which 
only the young heart knows in its first horrible 
awakening to remorse—when it looks despair full 
in the face, and feels its hideous incantations tempt- 
ing him to suicide. Subdued at length by agony, 
cowed and weakened by distress, he is sought 
again by those who plucked him. Cunning to sub- 
vert inexperience, to raise evil passions, and to 
allay the good, they make him their supple tool. 

“ Farewell, young man! I see thy steps turned 
to that haunt again! I see hope lighting thy face ; 
but it is a lurid light, and never came from Heaven. 
Stop before the threshold! Turn and bid farewell 
to home !—Farewell to innocence !—farewell to 
venerable father and aged mother!—the next step 
shall part thee from them forever.” 


Conceive acomposiiion of such power as the 
foregoing extract, delivered with a natural, earnest, 
and not ungraceful energy ; and it is obvious, that 
the effect must be very great. ‘To us it seems 
wonderful, if any of the young men to.whom these 
appeals were addressed, could hold out against them. 
Hardened indeed must be the heart,—inveterate 
the evil habits, which would not melt before elo- 
quence so truthful and so persuasive. 


Happy the town, that has within it such a min- 
ister as the author of this book! We do not know 
whether he is appreciated by his neighbors accord- 
ing to his deserts or not: probably not: for men 
never do fully know their benefactors, till they are 
gone from them. Human reward, fortunately, is not 
the reward such benefactors look for. How proud- 
ly does Ae contrast with some sleepy clergymen 
we wot of, who are horrified by the thought of a 
Temperance Address in a country-church on the 
Sabbath, after sermon ; but will go and eat a sump- 
tuous dinner cooked that day—sip wine, read the 
newspapers, and talk politics or scandal the whole 
afternoon !—or with another, of whose withdraw- 
ing from the Temperance Society in his village, a 
bar-keeper boasted, as having increased his sales 
of liquor fully thirty dollars a week ! 

The getting up of Mr. B.’s book is particularly 
good ; and most creditable to the young sylvan 
borough where it is published. Richmond has af- 








forded no such specimen of typography and sta- 
tionery. 

We are sorry to point out one impropriety in 
language : that widely spread vulgarism, “ a¢ the 
South”—as if the South were a mere point, and 
not a vast region. 

Louisa county, Nov. 7. M. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS. 


It is not, most generous patrons, because “ cus- 
tom calls me to’t” that we tender you the greet- 
ing of “a happy New Year!” We owe you far 
more than a mere compliance with custom, and 
truly do we desire to pay it; and whilst the radi- 
ance of anticipated joys is shining around your 
paths, we would blend with it the heart-tinted hues 
of our sincere gratitude. 

In times that have tried men’s liberality and 
made such inroads upon the interests of Literature, 
you have stood by the Messenger. When, upon 
the death of its founder, it was administered upon 
like any mere chattel in law; when all its con- 
tributors had forsaken it, and its conductor was 
forced to fill its pages with matter from works that 
had been circulated as widely as itself, all over the 
Country, and many lukewarm supporters withdrew, 
your friendship failed not. When a new Editor, 
unknown and inexperienced, assumed its manage- 
ment in this depressed condition, you continued 
firm and generous, taking us upon trial, and encour- 
aging us by your favor. Many of you have not 
only enlisted in its support in the hour of its great- 
est depression, but have done so because it had 
passed into our hands. 

Under such most flattering circumstances, how 
recreant would we be to every sentiment that could 
fit us for the position we occupy, did not the heart 
dictate the expression of thanks which we now 
offer you. We sigh for gifts which, alas! we do 
not possess, to enable us to make a suitable ac- 
knowledgment for the favors that have been shown 
us. In lieu of the grace of compliment and the in- 
spiration of Genius, we present you the sincerity of 
truth. 


— 


SOLICITING PATRONAGE. 
Citizen. You must think, if we give you any thing, we 
hope to gain by you. 
Coriolanus. Well then, I pray, your price o’ the consul- 


ship? 
Citizen. The price is, Sir, to ask it kindly? 
Coriolanus. Kindly? 


Sir, I pray, let me ha’t. I have wounds to show you, 
Which shall be your’s in private. Your good voice 
sir 
What say you? 
Citizen. You shall have it, worthy Sir. 
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In entering upon another year, the Messenger 
has to solicit a continuance and an increase of the 
public patronage. Like Love, it can not live upon 
air. In asking patronage we have always felt 
somewhat like Coriolanus, in offering for the Con- 
sulship, 


“ Better to starve, 
Than crave the hire which first we do deserve.” 


But we would have the Messenger proclaimed 
Consul in the Republic of Letters, and maintained 
with a munificence proportioned to Consular dig- 
nity. Hence would we “kindly” ask the Public 
voices. In these days of competition and puffing, 
it is indispensable to make some efforts to extend 
the circulation of a Literary Journal, especially a 
Southern one. Will not our present patrons as- 
sist us in this effort? A word from them will pro- 
cure us many a new subscriber. The position of 
the Messenger, its aims, character, and ascertained 
utility, and the immense region it has to sustain it, 
demand AT LEAST TWENTY THOUSAND STANCH SUB- 
scRIBERS. Do help us to obtain them. 

Americus and we have held a consultation upon 
the subject above referred to, at which the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued. 


Americus. You say truly, that merit is now 
often outstript by clamorous commendation of infe- 
rior works. As you have excelled your cotempo- 
raries in the usefulness and real excellence of your 
journal, why not try to excel them in self glorifi- 
cation also. I will dip my pen in the ink of lau- 
dation if you think fit. 


Editor. No,no! Americus. In this they are 
unapproachable: we despair of ever excelling them; 
but egual them we must. A thought has just oc- 
curred to me. 


Americus. No doubt, a wise thought, that 
would have done honor to Solon! 


Editor. Not so far back as that. I only mean 


to revert to the times of my Lords Coke and Mans- 
field. 


The young strippling of the Law can arm him- 
self with the authority of these sages, and draw- 
ing his “ papers” after the forms of the most skil- 
ful pleaders, boldly contend with his ablest com- 
petitors. Thus let us arm ourselves with the ex- 
ample and forms of the veterans and sages of pub- 
lishing, and meet our cotemporaries with their own 
weapons. 

A rare thought! said Americus, quite delighted ; 
and thus you will make them your trumpeters. I 
will assist you in selecting, with all my heart. 
The best of commodities must be kept before the 
Public. 

For further particulars see Cover. 





NORTHERN VIEWS OF A SOUTHERN JOURNAL. 


We ask the attention of our readers, especially in the 
South, to the following letter. This is not the first time 
that such notions have been brought to our notice, though 
they have never come to us so directly as to merit any re- 
mark. On one occasion we saw in a Northern paper a 
violent attack upon the Messenger, and through it upon the 
whole South, its talent, literature and moral character. 
Such newspaper squibs always pass unheeded. 

But now a subscriber to the Messenger, from its founda- 
tion, assigns its slavery articles as the reason for his discon- 
tinuance. Of course we allow the largest liberty to all our 
patrons and ask no reasons for their quitting us. But when 
they choose to assign their reasons, it is our right and duty 
to correct the mistakes and remove the ignorance involved 
in those reasons. Our comments will be pointed out by the 
figures in the letter. 


F—— M——, December 10, 1844. 


I have taken the Messenger from the commencement; I 
have 10 vols. ending with this year. While Mr. White 
lived it was always neutral on exciting subjects. (1) 

If the Southern taste requires that a public Journal should 
be prostituted to pander solely to a tyrannic and lucre-lov- 
ing sentiment, it argues a retrograde movement in civili- 
zation which the free States may rejoice to be freed from. (2) 
A public journal for general circulation, if it admit articles 
on controversial points, they should be proandcon. Could 
we see C. M. Clay’s speech and letters and those of a kin- 
dred character, occasionally interspersed with the rabid 
slavery essays, we would read them all quietly, hoping that 
wisdom would assume her rank as civilization advanced. 

But to hear a learned editor speak of the Scave of mas- 
ter and slave assigned by God—instead of being forced by 
cunning and vicious men—carries us back beyond the 
French Revolution, when a Noble could shoot a peasant for 
amusement. 

A Vandal slave-holder can shoot or whip a negro to death 
and pay a fine. (3) But to steal a negro is rewarded by 
hanging. 

I wish Texas annexed, but not for the extension of 
slavery. The wise men of the South, of the Jeffersonian 
age, wished and believed that slavery must come to an end, 
or we should do worse. But their degenerate sons are ex- 
pecting to amass wealth by this plague spot on our Republic. 
This is a rapidly increasing age of civilization. But this 
relic of the barbarous ages is clung to by those who cannot 
discern the signs of the times. 

You affect to despise the philanthropists of the North. 
Let me tell you, the nineteeeth century will not close and 
leave a slave on earth—unless in some benighted corner of 
Asia. (4) 

I have nothing to do with abolition or any other fanati- 
cism. But will take your No. no longer; go your own 
way ; hug your barbaric arguments; sleep over a volcano; 
prepare for a revolution that shall shake your sunny hills to 
their aristocratic centres. 

Your friend and servant, 
5s—. 


(The letter was accompanied by a printed extract from 
Mr. Jefferson.) 

1. Thisisa mistake. Neutral on exciting subjects! What 
a yea-nay—no-opinion affair, such persons would have the 
Messenger to be! It never was “neutral on exciting sub- 
jects.” It has abstained from the exciting struggles of mere 
party politics, and religious controversy. On every ques- 
tion affecting the rights and institutions of the South it 
never was and never will be “neutral.” At its birth it was 
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christened the Sournern Literary Messenger. It was 
bound to prove true to its baptism; and it has done so. 

While Mr. White lived, it was always decided on the 
subject of slavery. The complainant says he has ten vols., 
but he seems to have paid us the compliment of reading our 
volumes more critically than the others. 

Had we time, we would look back and collate all the 
“rabid slavery essays,” that appeared before our editor- 
ship. But we recollect several very well. Mr. White pub- 
lished a long and “ rabid essay,” by Judge Harper of South 
Carolina, and was so much pleased with it, that he also 
issued a pamphlet edition of it. He did the same with a 
“rabid essay” by Mr. W. Gilmore Simms, who reviewed 
Miss Martineau’s opinions on slavery. He also published 
able papers from Judge Beverly Tucker, of William and 
Mary College, and others ; one entitled “‘ Black and White 
Slavery,” we particularly commend to the perusal of the 
complainant. 

Such was the “ Neutrality” of the Messenger, “on exci- 
ting subjects,” “ while Mr. White lived.” And had he pur- 
sued an opposite course, we would have at once launched 
our bark upon a different tide. We have never yet put 
forth our own views upon the question of Slavery, because 
they have never been called for. But we are a Southerner, 
and mean to maintain Southern institutions, rights and in- 
tetests. So far the Messenger will be distinctively Souru- 
ERN. In Literature and other general matters, it will be not 
sectional, but National, and always independent. 

We do not regard Slavery as a National matter; but the 
security and peace of the slave-holding States in reference 
to Slavery are matters of deep NaTIONAL interest and obli- 
gation. 

2. This is not worthy of any remark; nor is what fol- 
lows it, save to request our liberal friend to publish some of 
the Messenger articles by the side of those of his cham- 
pion, to which he has referred. 

3. This displays the ignorance of the writer. Wemerely 
offset it, by calling his attention to those who think horse- 
stealing a heinous offence,—but negro-stealing the essence 
of humanity. 

4. We do not despise the philanthropists of any place or 
age. We only helieve in a pseudo philanthropy, that would 
make victims of those whom it professes to bless. Our 
friend seems to know more of Asia than he does of Africa, 
Europe, or America. ‘ What's ina name?” No degrada- 
tion, no despotism, no ignorance can constitute Slavery! A 
black laborer and a Southern master ; this alone is Slavery ! 
The rest of the letter is too amusing to be remarked upon. 
We only beseech our friends not to be alarmed ; not to start 
from their slumbers. The world is not at an end yet, nor 
our “ sunny hills yet shaken from their aristocratic centres.” 

Our only objection to noticing this letter was that it 
would give it more importance than it deserves. But it is 
the expression of a feeling that may operate upon others 
also, and it afforded us a fair opportunity of avowing some 
of the principles by which we are guided, and of letting the 
South see that our efforts in her behalf are not unfelt. We 
appeal to her to know if these efforts shall be unrewarded, 
by her liberal patronage. The Messenger is Southern and 
asks a Southern support. Not that we would array the 
South against the North—far, very far from it. We cor- 
dially adopt the motto of Americus South, “In the South 
and for the South: In the Union and for the Union.” But 
we will vindicate Southern interests from assault, Southern 
manners from aspersion and Southern Literature from dis- 
paragement. This is what our Northern friends should ex- 
pect from a Southern Journal. The liberal and right think- 
ing of them not only expect but commend it. It is this 
which should give it value in their estimation. If they 
want merely a periodical, they have thousands, “ good, bad 
and indifferent,” at their doors. If they want a work 








with distinctive features, Southern yet National, Literary 
yet philosophical, light yet solid and useful, discussing 
Public affairs, yet espousing no party, they must go to the 
SouTHERN LITERARY MeEssENGER, the Literary Organ of 
the SovurH anp West. 

As our ten years’ friend is about to withdraw the light of 
his countenance, we can only commend to him the more 
diligent study of the ten volumes he has; for he well knows 
that he can not find such a body of truth and excellence in 
any other work in this country. 
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We owe our thanks to the various publishers, who have 
this month so loaded our table. It is a great pleasure to 
herald to the Public publications so beautiful and valuable 
as many of the following. 


HARPER & BROTHERS: New York, 1844-5. 


Essays ON THE NaTURE AND PRINCIPLES OF TASTE. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, &c., &c. 


BuRKE ON THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 


These two kindred works make their appearance in a 
very handsome style, under the auspices of Abraham Mills, 
A. M., professor of Rhetoric and Belle-lettres. He has 
adapted them to the use of schools by the preparation of 
questions to each page ; and in the case of Burke’s cele- 
brated treatise, by improving its delicacy and refinement. 
Modesty and delicacy are certainly jewels of inestimable 
value, and are indispensable in Literature for schools. 
But is it not rather a stretch of fastidiousness to be expur- 
gating this admirable work of the Right Hon. author? We 
commend these works with emphasis and pleasure. In 
them delightful, though difficult enquiries, are presented in 
a manner most attractive even to those whom the name of 
“metaphysics” would fill with horror. Though not correct 
in all their conclusions, their perusal will quicken thought 
and enhance all the pleasures of Taste. 


Tue Puitosopny or Ruetoric. By Greorce Camp- 
BELL, D. D., F. R. S. A new edition, with the author’s 
last additions and corrections. 


EvLemMents or Ru#etoric anp Lirerary Criticism, &c. 
For the use of Schools and Academies. By J. K. 
Boyp, A. M. 


The work of Doctor. Campbell has long been celebrated 
for its excellence. It is not only valuable for its investiga- 
tions in Rhetoric and criticism, but for its genuine philoso- 
phy of the human mind. 

So far as we have looked into the production of Mr 
Boyd, it seems well adapted to the purposes for which he 
designed it. Teachers would do well to examine it, in 
selecting text books for their schools. 


A History or Greece. By the Right Rev. Connop 
Thirlwall, Lord Bishop of St. David’s. To be completed 
in 8 no.’s at 25 cents each. No’s 1, 2 and 3. 


THE FIRST THREE BOOKS OF Homer’s ILIap, according 
to the ordinary text, and also with the restoration of the 
digamma. With notes and a glossary. By Cuar.es 
AnTuHon, LL. D. 


Here we have Greece in two very attractive forms, the 
poetic and the historic. Bishop Thirlwall’s history has re- 
ceived very high commendations from competent judges. 
Of Homer himself any thing would be superfluous. The 
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digamma is not of sufficient interest to any but scholars 
and philologists to be specially noticed here. The text is 
beautifully printed and the notes and excursus are full 
and extensive. In the dedication a merited trilute 2s paid 
to the spirited publisher, James Harper, Esq., Mayor of 
New York. 

Perhaps the best way of introducing these two works to 
the public will be to quote what the historian says of the 
poet 

The Right Rev. author winds up a long discussion of the 
Trojan war, which, with many of the events described by 
the Great Poet, he thinks actually occurred, with the fol- 
lowing passage, 


“The Homeric world is not a region of enchantment, 
called into existence by the wand of a magician; it is at 
once poetical and real. In confining our view to its real 
side, we do not break the charm by which it captivates the 
imagination. The historian’s aim, however, is very dif- 
ferent from the poet’s: it is the province of the former to 
collect what the latter scatters carelessly and unconsciously 
over his way ; to interpret and supply dark and imperfect 
hints. For the subjects on which the poet dwells with de- 
light are not always the most interesting and instructivé to 
the historical inquirer, though there are few in which his 
curiosity is absolutely disappointed. Homer is often mi- 
nutely exact in describing artificial productions and techni- 
cal processes, while the social institutions, the moral and 
religious sentiments of his age, as things universally under- 
stood, are never formally noticed, but only betrayed by ac- 
cidental allusions. But the light which he affords is con- 
fined to the circle into which he draws us: it is only one 
period and one stage of society that he exhibits, and he is 
wholly silent as to the steps which led to it. When we 
desire to look back to an antecedent period, we are reduced 
to depend on traditions and indications, which are seldom 
so clear and authentic as his evidence with regard to his 
own age. They are not, however, on that account to be 
indiscriminately rejected; nor can his silence always be 
held conclusive as to things which, if they existed, must 
have come within his knowledge.” 


PERSECUTIONS OF PoperRy. By Frederick Shoberl. 


Tue REFORMERS BEFORE THE REFORMATION. By Em- 
ile De Bonnechose. 


This work “ presents a graphic account of the grand 
religious movement which took place in Europe a century 
before the great reformation. It embraces the period from 
the beginning of the great schism of the West in 1378 to 
the end of the war of the Hussites in the following cen- 
tury.” 


Attita. A Romance. By G. P. R. James. 


One of the best of this Attorney at Novels, and from what 
we have heard, better worth reading than its youngest 
brother, Agincourt. 


Tue ILLUMINATED AND PicTorIAL Bisite. We are 
indebted to the publishers for this splendid work to no. 14, 
inclusive. 


ArtHoR AruNDEL. A Tale of the English Revolution. 
By the Author of “ Brambletye House,” &c. 


A recent novel, No. 43 of Harpers’ “ select library.” 


TALES FROM THE GERMAN. 
from the most celebrated Authors. 
Oxenford and C. A. Feiling. 


Comprising specimens 
Translated by John 


Tue NevILvLEs or Garretstown. The first number 
of a new novel by the celebrated and favorite author of 
Harry Lorrequer and Charles O’Mally. 





The Wandering Jew. No. 6 of this exciting production. 


McCullock’s Gazetteer. Now complete; one of the most 
useful books of reference, of the times. 


We recvived all the above through Messrs. Drinker and 
Morris, who offer them for sale. 


D. APPLETON & Co., New York, 1844-5. 
GEORGE 8S. APPLETON, Philadelphia. 


Nature’s Gems. By Mrs. Embury. 
tract, at p. 6. 


See notice and ex- 


History of the French Revolution, its causes and consequen- 
ces. By. F. Maclean Rowan. 


We are glad to meet with a work inculcating the oppor- 
tune truths, which the author professes to enforce. He 
says, “In the little work here presented to the Public, the 
faults of the people are more insisted upon than those of 
the rulers, because it is written for the former and not 
for the latter: * * * the important task now is 
to enlighten and to regulate that Jove [of Liberty,] so 
that in their headlong career for the attainment of a 
good, the people place not themselves in the way of the 
very evils they seek to avoid. They have to learn that for 
nations as for individuals, happiness depends upon virtue 
and wisdom, and that therefore Liberty, v.hich is happi- 
ness, does not mean merely freedom from restraint.” 
These wholesome truths a free people should forever re- 
member. The form and style of the work are chaste and 
convenient. 


Tue Book or [Inpians. Edited By John Frost, LL. D. 


Illustrating in an agreeable manner, by description and 
representation, the manners, customs and present state of 
the native tribes of North America. 


1. A Gift for the Young. The Child's delight, Edited by 
a Lady. 
2. Library for my Young Countrymen— Oliver Cromwell. By 
Robert Southey, LL. D. 
3. The Settlers in Canada. Written for Young People. 
By Charles Marryat—2 vols. 
4. My Uncle, the Clockmaker. By Mary Howitt. 


We are indebted to the publishers fora copy of each of 
the above works. We have frequently had occasion to tes- 
tify to the beautiful style in which the publications that 
emanate from their establishments in New York and Phila- 
delphia are executed. 

The works now before us deserve equal commendation. 
The first is a charming little book, charmingly “got up” 
and capitally edited, embellished with colored lithographs 
of uncommon merit, and admirably calculated to instruct, 
amuse and interest the youthful class of readers for whom 
it is intended. 

Of the life of Oliver Cromwell, it is only necessary to 
remark that it is by the late illustrious Southey ; whose 
Biography of Lord Nelson has been justly pronounced to 
be one of the most delightful specimens of that species of 
composition in the language. The present does not fall 
below the high merit of the former work. We have as yet 
been unable to peruse the other works, but from the char- 
acter of their authors, we are led to expect something racy 
and entertaining. 


—_—>— 


LEA & BLANCHARD. Parvapecpnta, 1844. 


From these extensive publishers we have received, through 
Drinker and Morris, “‘ the Cyclopedia of Practical Medi- 
cine ;” Part 1 of “ Ranke’s History of the Reformation in 
Germany”—to be completed in 4 parts, 25 cents each ; the 
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last series of “the Attaché ;” “* Keble’s Christian Year,” 
edited by Bishop Doane—a beautiful little book full of 
poetry and devotion ; Campbell’s Poems beautifully illustra- 
ted; and a specimen of the “ Narrative of the Exploring 
Expedition.” 

We are pleased to see that this great national work is to 
be brought out in a style suitable to its importance. The 
mechanical and artistical portions of it will be excellent; 

_of the matter we can not yet judge. Wishing to promote 
its introduction to the public, because of its national char- 
acter, we have issued herewith the advertisement of the 
Publishers, to which we refer our readers. 





WILEY & PUTNAM. New-York & Lonpon, 1844. 


Downino’s LanpDscAPE GARDENING. A new and ele- 
gant edition of this delightful and useful work, inviting all 
to the cultivation of taste and directing it in some of its 
most innocent and captivating departments. We refer our 
readers to a long essay on Landscape Gardening, issued in 
the last volume of the Messenger. To all who have a tree 
to plant or a spot to ornament, we would earnestly recom- 
mend this work. Make it your fireside companion during 
the winter, and go forth in the Spring imbued with its 
spirit and resolved to reduce its principles to practice. 
How many lovers of gardening are now wasting or misem- 
ploying labor and money, who if they would study the prin- 
ciples of this most beautiful art would soon make their 
grounds an Eden compared with their present condition. 
The work is tastefully issued and richly embellished and 
illustrated with diagrams and views of many charming 
country seats. 


LECTURES ON THE APPLICATIONS OF CHEMISTRY AND 
GEOLOGY To AGRICULTURE. “The profit of the earth 
is for all ; the king himself is served by the field.” Eccles. 
V. 9. By James F. W. JounsTon, m. a., &c., &c. 
With an appendix containing suggestions for experiments 
in practical Agriculture. 


The subject of this work is one of deep interest to the 
Agriculturist; and none need be deterred from studying 
it by its scientific character. The author has labored to 
make it intelligible to every mind. The first part of the 
lectures was addressed to practical farmers, most of whom 
possessed no knowledge of Chemistry or Geology; and the 
second part is made easy and plain by the study of the first. 
The great success of the work is proof of its utility. 


Fownes ACTONIAN Prize Essay. The origin of this 
Essay was similar to that of the Bridgewater treatises. 
Mrs. Hannah Acton made an investment of one thousand 
pounds, the interest of which is to be offered septennially 
as a prize for the best Essay, illustrative of the wisdom 
and beneficence of the Almighty, in some department of 
science. The Science of Chemistry was the first chosen, 
and the work before us obtained the prize. Chemistry is 
comparatively a young Science ; but lovely and vigorous in 
her youth ; and nothing can better illustrate that grand prin- 
ciple of intelligence and design, which pervades Nature, 
than the laws of matter which she has discovered. We 
commend the work, for its design and its execution, Lite- 
rary and typographical. 


Tappan’s ELEMENTS oF Logic has already passed 
under our notice. 


Tue Lire anp ELoquence or THE Rev. SyLvEsTER 
LaRNED, of New Orleans. By R. R. Gurley. The 
genius, eloquence and piety of Mr. Larned produced a deep 
impression during his brief but splendid career; and his 
life and sermons will prove an acceptable offering to his 


friends and admirers in the South and his native New 
England. 





SAXTON & MILES. New-York, 1844. 


The American Poulterer’s Companion. With Illustrations 
and portraits of fowls. By C. N. Bement. 


Those who supply markets with poultry, or wish to have 
their own tables well furnished, would do well to study this 
useful manual. The frontispiece represents Queen Vic- 
toria’s Poultry house, with two figures in front, who may 
be her majesty and Prince Albert feeding the chickens. 
Her majesty’s “‘ semi-gothic building of simple and appro- 
priate beauty” presents a striking contrast with the Virginia 
poultry house, which is also pictured. The London Picto- 
rial Times says, 

“In a secluded wood on the boundaries of the Home 
Park, stands the Home Farm or the farm attached to Wind- 
sor Castle—the private farm of her Majesty. In this estab- 
lishment, which was founded by George III., are situated 
the royal fowl-house and poultry-yards, but of which, not- 
withstanding their great interest, the public know nothing, 
save the mere fact of their existence. Here, her Majesty, 
retiring from the fatigues of state, finds a grateful relief in 
the simple pursuits of a country life.” 


Thénot’s Practical Perspective, for the use of Students. 
Translated from the French. A desideratum which, whilst 
the Mathematical investigations are omitted, furnishes all 
the rules that the most extensive practice can require. The 
printing and drawings are neatly executed. 


The Heroes of the Revolution. Edited by John Frost, 
LL. D., and 


Lives of American Merchants, eminent for Integrity, En- 
terprise and Public Spirit. By the author of “the Young 
Merchant,” &c. Two excellent little Books for young 
Americans, whose perusal will enlighten their minds and 
inspire their industry and patriotism. 


Lea, or the Baptism in Jordan; A Tale of the second cen- 
tury. By G. F. A. Strauss. Translated from the German. 
The author is a distinguished preacher and high officer at 
the Court of Prussia. In the popular form of Tales he 
seeks to impart his knowledge of the practices and condi- 
tion of the primitive Christians. 


James Sheridan Knowles’ Elocutionist. Enlarged and 
adapted to the purposes of Instruction in the U. S. By 
Epes Sargent. Fifth Edition. This work is recommended 
by Professor Anthon and the Hon. W. C. Preston and G. 
C. Verplanck. 





Tue Sermons or THE Ricutr Rev. Jeremy Taytor, 
D. D., Lord Bishop of Down, Connor and Dromore. 
Complete in one volume. Comprising a course for the 
whole year and a supplement of Sermons on various sub- 
jects and occasions. Philadelphia, H. Hooker, 1845. 


“God be thanked,” says an eminent American Divine, 
“that along the tract of ages he still scatters spirits like 
Hooker’s, and Herbert’s, and Walton’s, and Ken’s, and 
Ferrar’s, and Jeremy Taylor’s, and Heber’s and Keble’s.” 
The publisher has done full justice to the classic and elo- 
quent productions of the learned author. Mr. Joseph Gill 
has the work. 


More Wild Flowers from the West. The Poems of Amelia. 


The Poems of Mrs. Welby, the far known Amelia of 
Louisville, Ky., have recently been issued from the Boston 
Press. We have not yet seen the work; but who has not 
been captivated by her sweet strains. We trust that some 
of her numerous and ardent admirers will send us a notice 
of her volume, similar to that of Mrs. Nichols’ in the pre- 
sent Messenger. 
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ADVBRTISIMENT. 





The following “ True Relation” if not the first, is certainly among the first accounts of this Coun- 


try published after its successful settlement. 


It was, as will be seen, actually written by that Master 


Spirit, Captain John Smith ; and was published only one year after the Settlement at Jamestown. 


It is hoped that its value, antiquarian, literary and historical, will amply entitle it to the favor of 
the public, and, in the estimation of our readers, to the space it occupies in the Messenger. 


The object has been ‘to make this issue as nearly a fac simile, as possible, that it might be a 
specimen of the style, spelling and typography of the early part of the 17th century. 
The original, the only one known to be extant, belongs to the New York Historical Society. 


That we may not be suspected of filling our pages with worthless old matter, we will state its 


pecuniary value. 


A few such historical tracts have recently been sold, in Boston, and bought, at very 
high prices, for Mr. Sparks and others, who had authorised them to be purchased at any price. 


The 


copy from which the following was printed cost upwards of ten dollars. 

The substance of it may be found in Smith’s Histury of Virginia—which is but a collection of 
tracts by different authors—in that portion ascribed to William Simmons, D. D. That work is rare 
and costly ; and Captain Smith’s exploits are best told by himself. 








INTRODUCTION. 








In the year 1608, when the following narrative 
first made its appearance, the History of Virginia 
was the history of North America. The interest 
it possesses is not, therefore, merely local; nor is 
it confined even within the extensive domain which 
was once called Virginia ;* but is intimately asso- 
ciated with the history of European enterprise and 
the destiny of this whole continent. 

After many failures, and the expenditure of vast 
treasures in expeditions to these shores, in which 
genius and enterprise were often signally united, a 
small settlement was effected at Jamestown. This 
was made under the auspices of the London Com- 
pany, to whom Sir Walter Raleigh, after expend- 
ing a large portion of the fortunes of himself and 
friends, in efforts to plant the City of Raleigh and 
in other adventures, had assigned the privileges 
granted him by Queen Elizabeth and the Parlia- 
ment. 

This company consisted of English gentlemen, 
merchants and adventurers ; many of them of great 
wealth and distinction. At their head was Sir 

*“ But this Virginia is a Country in Amenca betweene 
the degrees of 34. and 45. of the North latitude. The 
bounds thereof on the East side are the great Ocean: on 
the South lyeth Florida: on the North nova Francia : as for 


the West thereof, the limits are vnknowne.”— Smith’s Hist. 
of Va., vol. 1, p. 113. . 


Some of the Charters described it as reaching from Sea 
to Sea. 





Thomas Smith, an eminent merchant of London, 
who had been Governor of the East India Com- 
pany and ambassador to Russia. 

Two Ships and a Pinnace were provided and 
their command confided to Captain Christoper New- 
port, who had gained great experience on the Wes- 
tern seas. ‘These preparations were chiefly due to 
the zeal and energy of Bartholomew Gosnold, who 
had visited the parts of Northern Virginia, and 
filled the imaginations of those at home with his 
romantic descriptions of the pleasantness and fer- 
tility of the country. Fortunately, too, for his 
cherished schemes, about this time, Captain John 
Smith had returned to England filled with the glory 
of his past exploits and with an ardent desire for 
farther adventures, especially in a new and untried 
field; and Gosnold found no difficulty in at once 
enlisting all the powers of this truly wonderful man. 

John Smith was born at Willoughby, in Eng- 
land, in the year 1579. 


At a very early age he gave signs of a restless 
and romantic spirit; and meditated running off to 
sea, “ but was stayed by his father’s death.” Cast- 
ing off the shackles which bound his genius to the 
compting-room, in which his grasping guardian 
had placed him, he visited many countries, in va- 
rious capacities, of servant, soldier and traveller! 
He devoted himself particularly to the study of 
Military Science : before he had attained the age 
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of seventeen “ he built himself a booth in the woods 
and gave himself to the study of military history 
and tactics, at the same time practising with his 
horse and lance.” 

His chief exploits were performed in wars with 
the Turks, whilst he was in the regiment of Count 
Meldrick of Transylvania. He slew in single 
combat three of the principal champions of the 
Turkish army, and hence obtained hiscoat of arms, 
three Turks’ heads, in a shield, with the motto, 
“‘vincere est vivere.” After this he was wounded 
in battle, taken prisoner and sent by the Bashaw 
Bogul as a slave to his mistress, Tragabigzanda, 
at Constantinople. But by his grace and intelligence 
he captivated this lady, who sent him with a kind 
letter to her brother in Cambrian Tartary, intend- 
ing to prevent him from being maltreated. But 
her brother suspecting her attachment, treated his 
unfortunate captive with the greatest cruelty ; in- 
somuch, that Smith killed him, mounted his horse 
and made his escape into Russia, where he was 
received with kindness and attention. . 

At length he found his friends in Transylvania, 
from whom he received liberal presents of money, 
with which he was enabled to travel through Ger- 
many, France, Spain and Morocco; afier which 
he returned to his native country. 

Thus fitted by his experience, love of adventure 
and indomitable courage to open the way for civi- 
lization in a savage wilderness, and by his renown 
and extraordinary character so well calculated to 
engage the attention and inspire the confidence of 
others, in the prime of manhood, just twenty-eight, 


he embarked every thing in the plans of Gosnold. | 


During his travels in so many countries, he had 
amassed no small amount of valuable information : 
his knowledge of the world was profound and in 
managing the untutored savages he seems to have 
exerted matchless skill and diplomacy. 

On the voyage hither, the minds of some of the 
leaders became jealous of Smith’s renown and in- 
fluence, and under pretence that he was plotting a 
conspiracy, they put him in confinement; and af- 
terwards excluded him from the Council. But 
though thus persecuted he was the stay and pre- 
server of the infant Colony; and the jealousy of 
his enemies only incited him to greater daring in 
exploring the country and supplying the Colony. 
He lived down the malice of his enemies, was made 
Cape Merchant, admitted to the Council—finally 
made President; and in every station was the master 
spirit of the whole enterprise. So that it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether without his achieve- 
ments, the settlement at Jamestown would not have 
shared the same fate with the colony at Roanoke. 

Such was our author, whose fame is known to 
all; bat this small tribute was deemed due to his 
memory. Fully to appreciate his narrative, the 
imagination should revert to the times and the 
scenes in which it was written. All the traces of 








our advanced civilization and wonderful progress 
must be obliterated. The little light of civiliza- 
tion which this hand-fall of men had struck on this 
wilderness Continent had then only flashed upon the 
Chesapeake and along its mighty tributaries: on 
shore it was soon intercepted by the gloom of in- 
terminable forests, that had been penetrated only 
here and there by afew adventurous rays. Wher- 
ever it shone was seen the startled gaze of the 
savage, as it lighted up his swarthy countenance. 

But feeble and glimmering as it was, Europe 
looked to it with peculiar anxiety and interest. 
Now it nearly expired from the indifference, the 
recklessness, or dissensions of those who were to 
cherish it; now it was nearly extinguished by the 
blast of war that ruthlessly assailed it: again it 
sent forth a revivified radiance, when fed and fanned 
by the prudence and harmony of the Colonists or 
by succor from the Mother Country. There, du- 
ring all these vicissitudes, all classes watched it 
with intensest interest. Friends watched it as the 
lamp of life to dear ones far away and surrounded 
by perils. Statesmen and Kings watched it as 
they thought of revenue and prerogative: the 
Merchant and Speculator, as they thought of the 
treasures with which ransacked Mexico had filled 
their hopes and imaginations: the Philanthropist, 
as he thought of the triumphs of civilization and 
knowledge; and the Christian, as he kindled at 
the thought of extending the Kingdom of his Re- 
deemer and preparing the soul “ of the poor In- 
dian,” not for 


“ Some safer world, in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste ;”— 


such an earthly paradise, from its natural loveliness 
and magnificence, he was said already to enjoy ;— 
but for the Spirit-land of his own true God.* 

When this picture of things as they then were 
has been impressed upon the mind, the brilliance 
that now surrounds us may be poured upon it, to 
exhibit the wonderful contrast. The scene rapidly 
changes, like Dagueres’ Magical Pictures. The 
Indian changes to the Anglo Saxon; forests to 
cultivated fields and thriving and beautiful towns— 
and a wilderness becomes “as it is at this day !” 

The little light at Jamestown is now, not eclipsed 
by greater ones, but alas! extinguished! The 
ruins of a church and a few tomb-stones alone re- 
main. If such shall ever be the fate of the splen- 
dor that now beams around our country, may its 
last rays fall upon some such evidence, that ours 
was a people whose God was the Lord. Acting 
upon this hope will irradiate our land with the 
smiles of Heaven ; which impart to Nations the 
truest and greatest glory and can alone preserve 
them from the darkness of decay. 


* When Sir Walter Raleigh assigned his charter to the 





London Company, he gave £100 for the conversion of the 
Natives of Virginia. 
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